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CHURCH DOORS. 





BY ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Church doors should still stand open, night 
and day— 
Open to all who come for peace or prayer, 
Laden with gift of love or load of care, 
Nimbused with gold or flaked with locks of 
gray, 
Mother, or snow-white bride, or pallid clay ; 
The blithe, the sad, the uncomely as the fair, 
Each on his sacred errand wending there, 
Nor even the mighty and strong be turned 
away. 
And so the poet’s heart should ever be 
Portal of joy and welcomer of woe, 
That makes the deaf to hear, the blind to see; 
Open confessional for high and low, 
An unshut shrine, where all may come and 
g0, 
And by their tears an enriched sanctuary. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Montana Trade and Labor Assem- 
bly, at its recent State Convention in Liv- 
ingston, passed strong equal suffrage 
resolutions, and applauded to the echo an 
eloquent address by Miss Gail Laughlin 
in favor of equal rights. About the same 
time the Trades-Union Congress in Lon- 
don rejected a woman suffrage resolution 
introduced by the General Union of 
Weavers, and passed one presented by 
the Manchester Jewish Tailors’ Union in 
favor of making naturalization easier for 
men, The American workingman would 
seem to be a more chivalrous person than 
his British brother. It is only a short 
time since the Western Labor Union, 
and the Western Miners’ Union, at their 
national conventions in Denver, passed 
resolutions in favor of equal suffrage by 
a unanimous vote. In this country similar 
action has been taken by State and na- 
tional labor assemblies too numerous to 
mention. 





Mr, Clarence E. Carr of Andover, chair- 
man of the Democratic State Convention 
of New Hampshire, just held at Concord, 
spoke vigorously for woman suffrage in 
his address to the convention. He said: 


We cannot have a republican form of 
government in its best estate, nor long 
maintain government of, for and by the 
People, unless ballots represent intelli- 
gence and not ignorance, patriotism and not 
Prejudice, and are uninfluenced by pow- 
erand unbought by gain. Believing that 
whatever adds to the intelligence of the 
ballot makes for government, I believe 
we should declare that the right to vote 
should be extended to our wives, our 
Mothers and our sisters under the same 
Testrictions that should apply to us, to be 





exercised by them as matters of duty and 
public advantage. 

Later, Hon. Henry B. Metcalf offered a 
resolution in favor of equal suffrage, 
which was lost. It is interesting to see 
how in many States leading men have 
come to a belief in equal suffrage. It is 
only a question of time when the rank 
and file will learn what their more intel- 
ligent leaders have learned already. 





——>- 


Rev. Dr. Benjamin Andrews, chancellor 
of the Nebraska University, has got him- 
self into well-deserved trouble by his re- 
cent extraordinary utterances before the 
young men and women of the University 
of Chicago, advocating the licensing of 
the social evil. The Boston Transcript 
suggests that President Harper ought to 
demand ‘‘discretion and common sense” 
from those who lecture at the University 
of Chicago; the Providence Journal notes 
without a word of extenuation that this 
is ‘‘damning’”’ Dr. Andrews, who for many 
years was president of Brown, ‘‘with faint 
praise,’’ and the Portland (Me.) Express 
says that Dr. Andrews’s ‘‘curious notions 
relative to the common welfare have hith- 
erto attracted attention, and have already 
practically ruined the influence for good 
of a man of great qualities of mind.’’ The 
Red Ribbon Club of Lincoln, Neb., where 
the State University is situated, has a 
membership of 5,000. At a recent meet- 
ing of this Club, a number of addresses 
were made, severely criticizing the chan- 
cellor, and a committee was appointed, 
with the Rev. Samuel D. Fitchie as chair- 
man, to interview Dr. Andrews and learn 
if he adheres to his Chicago utterances, 
There is talk of holding a public indigna- 
tion meeting to voice the strong disap- 
probation of the citizens. 





Undoubtedly Dr. Andrews means well, 
His mistake has been rashness in advocat- 
ing a system so repugnant to the majority 
of Americans, without first taking the 
trouble to look into the arguments against 
it as well as forit. If he had done this, 
he would hardly have ventured to quote 
its success in Paris as an argument for .ts 
adoption here. It is so far from a success 
that the municipal council of Paris has 
repeatedly recommended its entire aboli- 
tion. President Roosevelt said, in a letter 
published a few years ago in the N. Y. 
Philanthropist: 

At one time I used to acquiesce when 
people said that the evil should be licensed 
for the purpose of controlling it. Since 
you called my attention to the results in 
Paris and Belgium, I have made some in- 
quiries, and I cannot sufficiently express 
my horror of the system. 


-_—-- —_—— 


ONLY ONE VOTER IN A PARISH. 





It is announced that in a Louisiana 
parish, at a local election just held to de- 
cide whether liquor licenses should be 
granted, it was found that only one man 
was qualified to cast a ballot. Asa parish 
in Louisiana is equivalent to a county in 
the North or West, this fact is the more 
remarkable. The Philadelphia Bulletin 
says: 

The provisions of the Louisiana election 
laws are so complicated that a large pro- 
portion of the white population has never 
taken the trouble to meet them, It is 
certainly a novel spectacle when in an 
American community which previously 
numbered hundreds of voters, just one 
citizen is found who can legally vote. 

It is not urged, however, that the one 
man who had public spirit enough to qual- 
ify asa voter ought to be forbidden to 
vote because the majority of the white 
men in that district were too indifferent 
to do so. He cast his ballot unchallenged, 
and decided the election—we are not told 
which way. 

On the same day with this news item 
appears the announcement that in New 
South Wales the question of woman suf- 
frage is to be submitted to a vote of the 
women. Ifa majority of the women ex- 
press a wish to vote, equal suffrage will be 
granted. The only time that a vote of 
women was ever taken on this question 
was in Massachusetts in 1895. Then 22,- 
204 women voted for suffrage, and only 
861 against it. As this so-called referen- 
dum was to have no legal validity, and 
was to give the women nothing if it went 
in their favor, their vote on both sides 
was naturally light; but it showed that 
the women who cared enough about the 
matter to express themselves were in fa- 
vor of the ballot, 25 to 1. If this was 
the case in conservative Massachusetts, 
there cannot be much doubt about the 
result in progressive Australia. In New 





South Wales and all the other Australian 
colonies, women have exercised municipal 
suffrage for many years, and they have 
just been given national suffrage through- 
out Federated Australia. If the press 
despatch is correct, the question now to 
be submitted to them is whether they 
shall be allowed also to vote for members 
of the local parliament of New South 
Wales. It is as if women throughout the 
United States had been empowered to 
vote for president and members of Con- 
gress, as well as for al] municipal officers, 
and were then asked whether they would 
like to be permitted to vote also for the 
members of a State Legislature. The out- 
come will be awaited with interest. 

But observe how different is the reason- 
ing applied to men and women. It is as- 
sumed that those women who are public- 
spirited enough to wish to vote ought not 
to be allowed to do so unless it can be 
shown that the majority of women desire 
it. Butif only only one properly-qualified 
man in a community wants to vote, his 
right to do so is unquestioned, despite 
the indifference of allthe rest. A. 8. B. 





—s. 


FROM MAINE TO NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The charming article on Christmas 
Cove by “G. T. J.”’ in the JournaL of 
August 30, leaves little for any partaker 
of those joys to say beyond a cordial 
‘“Amen.”’ After “G, T. J.’ herself had 
gone, leaving a lingering shadow in her 
place, we made a trip in the tiny steamer 
that plies from South Bristol across John’s 
Bay to Pemaquid. Here are the remains 
of an old fort, with a great rock in the 
centre, commanding the fine sweep of 
water with the long stretch of Pemaquid 
Point at the left. This town boasts a set- 
tlement in 1607, and on this site have 
stood four separate forts. Fort Pemaquid, 
built in 1631, was destroyed by pirates in 
1632. Fort Charles, built by Sir Edmund 
Andros in 1677, was torn down by a band 
of Penobscot Indians in 1689. (Some no- 
tably clean and well-behaved members of 
this tribe now sell us pretty trifles, woven 
of bright colored reeds and sweet grass at 
their wayside camp, and have, I hear, a 
large settlement at Oldtown, Maine, with 
a flourishing woman’s club!) Fort Wil- 
liam Henry, built by Sir William Phips in 
1692, mounted 28 guns and cost 20,000 
pounds. This was demolished by French 
and Indians in 1696. D’Iberville’s troops 
took their stand on the opposite height 
where now the ‘‘Edgemere,”’ a well-kept 
summer hotel, looks prosperously down 
on fair Pemaquid harbor. We tried in 
vain to fancy the interchanging shots, the 
close-packed fort, the horror of battle and 
bloodshed on the quiet spot where we 
stood. Fort Frederick, built in 1729, was 
destroyed by the citizens of Bristol that it 
might not fall into the hands of the Brit- 
ish. The old fort nourishes a plant not 
indigenous to this country, a variety of 
henbane, growing directly out of the mor- 
tar apparently. The seed, buried over 
200 years, started into life when the old 
walls were uncovered. This plant is 
found in one other place only, Ticonder- 
oga. We were shown a curious, very an- 
cient stone pavement, lately discovered, 
and a variety of warlike relics, but we 
soon wandered away to the little old 
churchyard with its gray and crumbling 
stones. One, bearing two rudely-carved 
heads which might have stood for cher- 
ubs or skulls, said, ‘‘In Memento Mori— 
John died Nov. 19, 1784, aged 29 days— 
Susanna died May 13, 1788, children of 
Major Wm. and Mrs. Susanna McIntyre. 

“*As Infants in the Dust 
So God above is Just.” 
Mrs. Francis (presumably Frances) Boyd 
died in 1789. The stone bears only ‘Life 
how short, eternity how long,’’ and Dea. 
Jas. Boyd, probably the good husband of 
Frances, was “Killed by the Fall of a 
Tree.’’ Captain Thos. Miller’s inscription 
suggests the pronunciation of that day: 


Naked as from the earth we came 
And crept to life at first, 
We to the earth return again 
And mingle with our dust. 
The most original, hardly decipherable, 
is to Morgan McGiffrey, who died in 
1768: 
Behold my Dad has gone, 
And left me here to mourn, 
But hope in Christ I have 
That He and I will save. 

A stone is erected to Thomas Holden,, 
who died May 19, 1784, ‘‘Likewise Mrs. 
Esther, his wife,’’ who died 1785. 

Behold we are confined in dust, 
And here we must Remain, 

Till Jesus who redeemed us 
Bids us arise again. 


On the low wall of the old churchyard 





the woodbine clung in wreaths of glowing 
crimson, foretelling the autumn, and far 
away to the right the gentle surf of John’s 
Bay broke on the white sand of Pemaquid 
Beach, Sitting on the warm grass above 
the peaceful sleepers, I watched the silver- 
winding Pemaquid soften into distance, 
and wondered idly whether, had Dame 
Esther been called to go first, one would 
have added later, ‘‘Likewise Mr. Thomas, 
her husband”? 

Loyal lover of Old Ocean though one 
may be, a deep sense of repose comes with 
nearness to the hills, The little town of 
New Ipswich, N. H., for which one leaves 
smoke and steam and shriek behind at 
Greenville, has a dignified and peculiar 
charm of its own. There are few sum- 
mer boarders, no fanciful summer cot- 
tages, but fine old-fashioned houses whose 
low-studded, spacious rooms are rich with 
heirlooms. Mount Kidder dominates the 
town, hiding Monadnock, and the green 
rolling meadows are clasped by the grand 
Temple Hills, whilesofter, grayer heights, 
the Uncanoonucs, rise dimly on the hori- 
zon. One may drive day after day through 
the lovely woodland ways, finding fresh 
delight at each new turn in some glorious 
broad outlook or cool green vista. Bright 
in the landscape gleams the Souhegan 
river, where young men and maidens find 
good canoeing and swimming, and fasci- 
nating nooks for camping-ground. The 
Country Club of New Ipswich has done 
well to purchase a quaint farmhouse, 
built in 1754, and commanding a view of 
wonderful beauty. A broad piazza has 
been added, and a smoking room, ladies’ 
room and reception rooms fitted up, 
simply but in excellent taste, so that 
members may go there at any time, singly 
or in parties, and even cook their own 
luncheon; and every Saturday the house 
is open for afternoon tea and general 
sociability. Another social centre is the 
beautiful little library, for which the 
town is largely indebted to the energy 
and ability of one devoted woman, Miss 
Barr. Here one finds a choice collection 
of standard works and recent publications, 
Pictures and a piano, a table-full of maga- 
zines and a welcoming open fire make up 
a most attractive interior, A recent gift 
of $5,000 will provide for an additional 
room, with a special alcove of valuable 
books, to be called the Helen Fletcher 
collection. A _ pleasant feature of the 
town is Homestead Inn, which the kindly 
sisters of St. Margaret’s make a veritable 
house of refuge for women who are weary, 
poor and ill, through the summer; and 
the neat white-capped figures, moving 
about the fields and stree s, give a certain 
foreign look, quite alien to the white 
meeting-house that lifts its spire pic- 
turesquely among the trees. Here is the 
home of the young author, Elizabeth 
Gould, whose new book for children is 
said by a competent critic to be also 
valuable for older readers. Among other 
people well worth seeing, we met Rev. 
Clay Macauley, so well known for his 
good work in Japan, and who is to preach 
at Bell Street Chapel, Providence, in the 
place of Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

Cares crowd upon us with the first 
touch of the city pavement, the first 
plunge into the subway. 

For each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-choked souls to fill, 
And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will. 
But they should be serene of soul who 
have been refreshed, and who in fancy 
can look out from among fragrant hem- 
lock boughs to where “the wild white 
horses play’? among the great rocks be- 
low, with Monhegan a misty shape on the 
horizon: or lie in a softly-gliding canoe, 
on a river so calm that tall pine and silver 
birch and bright cardinal flower on the 
bank seem mirrored deep below. Would 
that to all restless and troubled hearts 
might come the peace of the eternal hills, 
the breadth and freedom and glory of the 
sea! Cc. W. 


— = -— 


A NEW LEAFLET. 


A new leaflet, ‘‘A Flock of Canards,”’ 
by Alice Stone Blackwell, is now ready, 
and may be ordered from 3 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., at 30 cents per hundred. It 
enumerates and disproves a long list of 
the fictions circulated by the anti-suffrag- 
ists in their official literature and else- 
where. As these false statistics and other 
misrepresentations are used with great 
effect by speakers in the negative in suf- 
frage debates, everyone who means to 
take part in a debate on the affirmative 
side should be sure to provide himself or 
herself with the refutation. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 





IpA Brine Dine is the only Chinese 
washerwoman in New York City. She 
does a flourishing business, employs sev- 
eral men, and has a good knowledge of 
English. 


BERNICE P. GreGory, of Nashville, 
Tenn., is the sole owner of the Gregory 
Talc Blackboard and Crayon Company, 
and acts as secretary. She has been suc- 
cessful in her business enterprise, and 
holds patents on blackboards, crayons and 
erasers. 


Rev. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL 
will bring out this autumn a new volume 
of poems, entitled ‘‘Sea Drift.’’ On Oct. 
1 Mrs. Blackwell will move from New 
York City, where she has lived for the 
last few years, to her old home in El 
Mora, New Jersey. 


LADY FRANCES BALFouR is said to be 
the cleverest of the three bright women 
in the family of the new English Premier. 
She is an active worker for woman suf- 
frage, and was the prime mover in unit- 
ing all the woman suffrage societies in 
England into one body. 


Lapy Henry SOMERSET is announced 
for an address in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, on October 26, at 3 P. M. Aside from 
her participation in the convention of the 
National W. C. T. U. at Portland, Maine, 
Oct. 17-22, Lady Henry will speak but 
three or four times, as her visit to this 
country is intended for rest rather than 
for work. 


Miss Ionia I. Rowe, of Maryland, is a 
licensed pilot, and holds that position on 
her father’s vessel, the steamer Mystery. 
She is only twenty-one. but for years she 
been able to navigate the Chesapeake Bay 
and the rivers of Virginia. It is said that 
she is studying for the higher degree of a 
navigator. Another Maryland woman, 
Miss Carrie Boyce Hunter, of Snow Hill, 
is licensed to navigate a ten-ton vessel. 
Her range is confined to the waters of 
Pocomoke river. 


Mks, JOSEPHINE K. Henry of Ken- 
tucky, in a communication in another 
column, says: ‘‘For the first time in our 
history, the President of the United States 
is an avowed woman suffragist.’’ Mrs. 
Henry forgets that Abraham Lincoln de- 
clared himself in favor of woman suffrage 
in a letter to his constituents published 
in the Sangamon County Journal away 
back in 1836. Some other presidents of 
the United States have been believers in 
the ballot for women, but Lincoln and 
Roosevelt are the only two that ever put 
themselves publicly on record. 


Mrs. E, T. JENNINGS, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has received notice from the 
national patent office of the acceptance of 
her ingenious invention of a ‘basket 
grate,’’ so constructed that it saves from 
one-balf to two-thirds the fuel consumed 
by ordinary ranges and cooking stoves, 
Ever since her husband’s death, three 
years ago, Mrs. Jennings has been at work 
on the fuel-economizer, but not till six 
months ago did she perfect the invention 
which promises to revolutionize every- 
thing in that line. It has been pronounced 
a success by a number of experts, and she 
has had many flattering offers for its sale. 


Miss R. O. KANYEVSKY, a Jewess, is 
the first woman student to take her de- 
gree at the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussees 
in Paris. She was born in Zinkoff, Pol- 
tava, where she received her elementary 
education. She came to Paris in 1897, 
and, having read mathematics one year at 
the Sorbonne, she passed brilliantly the 
entrance examination to the before-men- 
tioned school of engineers at the age of 
twenty-five. She is soon to pass another 
examination, with a view to obtaining a 
post on one of the Russian railroads. 


MME. MEYRIER, wife of the French 
consul at Diarbekir, in Turkey, has been 
awarded -the Audiffred prize of 15,000 
francs ($3,000) by the French Academy. 
The consu) and his wife were in Diarbekir 
during the Armenian massacres in 1895. 
Mme. Meyrier sheltered, fed and cared 
for more than seven hundred Armenian 
refugees in the consulate building, and 
M. Meyrier and his staff repulsed the 
Turkish assailants time after time. This 
lasted twelve days. Later Mme. Meyrier 
led a caravan of six hundred Christians to 
the coast, a fortnight’s journey. The 
valiant woman was on horseback, with 
her four little children following in a lit- 
ter. She passed with her party through 
the midst of the hostile tribes, and 
reached the coast in safety. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL IN HOLLAND. 

Three American girls have been travel- 
ling in Holland this summer, One of 
them writes from The Hague in a private 
letter a graphic account of their experi- 
ences. She says: 

We all felt a little depressed yesterday 
afternoon, for we had spent the morning 
among so many grim and weird paintings 
in the Antwerp gallery, and then had had 
very burned chocolate and queer rolls 
without butter for lunch, Surely one 
needs the best and most nourishing food 
when sight-seeing. 

On the journey to The Hague, when the 
custom house officer came in we could not 
understand him, so we shook our heads 
and held out our keys, and he nodded his, 
and smilingly put several white chalk 
marks on each dress-suit case, and backed 
out of the car. It really was a car, much 
more like ours at home, divided into com- 
partments, but with a sort of narrow hall- 
way running lengthwise. We have taken 
first class tickets right through, and I 
think that we were wise. The second as 
a rule is not bad, but very much crowded, 
and the third would be impossible; it is 
truly filthy, and so are the people who 
ride in it. 

The Dutch landscape is quite different 
from the Belgian; it is flatter and wetter 
—canals, canals everywhere, and hun- 
dreds of windmills. I never saw s0 many 
cows in my life. They are generally 
black and white, mottled, and most of 
them wear blankets, for in the summer 
they sleep out of doors. The coloring is 
very vivid, and in that respect the Dutch 
landscapes by Ruysdael, Hobbema and 
others are misleading, for they are paint- 
ed in such a cold way. The cloud effects 
are wonderful—so many cumulous clouds, 
and the country is so absolutely flat that 
one can see the horizon in every direction. 
There are no fences, the land being divid- 
ed by means of broad ditches. All seems 
quiet save for the busy windmills, which 
go rolling roundon all sides. They vary 
greatly in color, shape, and size, accord- 
ing to the purpose for which they are 
used. As we rode along milking - time 
came, and we saw hundreds of peasants 
in the fields milking into the most gor- 
geous brass or copper kettles. This metal 
must be less expensive here than at home, 
it is so universally used, 

I have said that we saw many horrors 
in the Antwerp gallery. To finish the 
day, as we passed a dark doorway a man 
came out, carrying in his arms a long 
thing wrapped ina blanket. We stopped 
to let him pass, and it rattled, and out 
from the blanket stuck two skeleton feet 
and legs. He took it to a hand-cart, laid 
it in very carefully, and started with it 
down the street. It was gruesome, and 
we had a good laugh over the finish to 
our day. 

This morning we rose early, and al- 
though it was raining hard, we tovk a 
carriage and drove through the most 
beautiful park that we have seen. In one 
place we came upon three peasant women 
in short black skirts, tight waists with 
short sleeves, big white aprons and ker- 
chiefs, and white caps, and the inevitable 
wooden shoes. They made quite a pic- 
ture as they came down the long avenue 
with trees over-arching. Each one had a 
basket, but it was covered by the apron. 
They had probably come in from the 
country to the early market. 

We left the park and drove for some 
distance beside a canal to the ‘House in 
the Woods.’ This is a beautiful chateau 
built by Queen Sophia, in which she lived 
for twenty-two years. It is the most 
homelike palace that we have seen. 
Queen Wilhelmina now owns it, but she 
never lives there. The dining room is 
fitted up in old blue, with some cabinets 
filled with beautiful Delft, and on the 
walls some remarkable paintings repre- 
senting bas-reliefs. Later we saw more 
of these elsewhere. It seems to have been 
a fashion with Dutch artists at one time, 
and they certainly were very clever at it. 
Then there was a series of small drawing- 
rooms—the first a Chinese room, with 
Chinese paper tapestry on the walls, white 
satin chairs, hand embroidered, and a 
chandelier made entirely of cups and 
saucers, with two large bowls for the 
centre; then a Japanese room, with a 
beautiful collection of Cloissonné and a 
Dresden chandelier. In one room we saw 
a wonderful inlaid table, and the most 
exquisite piece of mosaic I ever dreamed 
of. It was a present to Napoleon I. from 
the Pope. The state room, called the 
Orange Room, is very beautiful. The 
walls and ceiling are decorated by Rubens 
and his pupils, therefore the wealth of 
color goes withont saying. The wood- 
work is gilt, the floor made of golden—I 
forget the name of the wood—the cur- 
tains of golden satin, and the furniture of 
gilt upholstered in the same. In the cen- 
tre of the room is a table so highly pol- 
ished that the ceiling decorations are per- 
fectly reflected in it. In the hall are doz- 
ens of portraits of the royal family, past 





and present. The Queen is out of town 
now. The concierge who showed us 
through told us that the cruel stories 
about her ill-treatment by the Prince Con- 
sort were invented by an Englishman, and 
were quite untrue. The Dutch hate the 
English just{nowjon account of the Boer 
war, so I was{glad to wear the little flag 
that mother gave me. We are never 
taken for English girls, even here. We 
often hear ‘‘American” as we pass, with- 
out understanding one word more. 

When we came out again the rain had 
stopped, and we decided to see the city 
palace and then'go to Delft. Our coach- 
man made} us understana that he would 
do the whole thing for six guilders, or 
$2.40. As this was only 80 cents each, we 
decided to accept his offer, for we did not 
know our way by the steam-tram, and our 
time was limited, and everything was so 
wet. We could not enter the palace, but 
we drove around it, and then to Delft, 
through quaint country, over many, many 
bridges, and past dozens of windmills. 
When we entered the town we told the 
man to waitjfor us, and we walked about, 
each buying a little piece of Delft and 
some postal cards. We saw the church, 
very, very old, and of most peculiar pro- 
portions, theStower being nearly six times 
as high as the building. The bells are 
outside of the jbelfry, and they chimed 
out eleven very prettily while we were 
there. It was the day for civil marriages, 
aud the couples passed in and out of the 
City Hall, looking very far from happy, 
while a crowd]stood outside to see them. 
We joined for a few minutes to watch, 
and decided that it was another plea for 
single blessedness. 

We had a jar of jam with us, and we 
bought some rolls in Delft. We used my 
nail-file for a‘spoon, and ate our lunch 
while driving back to The Hague, thus 
saving time. We also had some sweet 
chocolate, and the Dutch chocolate is the 
best in the world. 

We returned to the hotel in bright sun- 
shine, seeing the women washing in the 
canal on our way—not only clothes, but 
kettles, china, and dogs. After getting 
everything ready to leave immediately on 
our return, we started for Scheveningen, 
a little fishing village four or five miles 
from the city. We took a tram near the 
hotel, and rode out on the top of it down 
a long, well-shaded avenue, passing some 
beautiful residences. The village is built 
along the main street, with many quaint 
little alley-ways leading off. The people 
all dress in costume, and are very quaint. 
They wear beneatb their caps broad brass 
bands the shape of their heads, with a 
brass knob or fancy ornament on their 
foreheads just over each eye. Most of 
the caps|have wings, and even the babies 
wear them. The'car took us from the 
village to thefsea-front. There are many 
large hotels and pensions, as this place is 
a fashionable;summer resort for Germans 
and Russians. We left the car and walked 
along the sea-front, stopping at a queer 
little café*for a drink, which was served 
to us out of doors. The beach is unusual- 
ly broad and sandy, and one part of it 
was literally covered with ‘twind-chairs,’’ 
Further on we saw dozens of bathing 
machines being drawn in and out by 
horses, and there;were many bathers. 

We walked back to the village, where 
the girls very much incensed a crowd of 
women and children by trying to take 
their picture. My, how they did scatter! 
We found five boys who proved more 
accommodating when we offered them 
each a penny. But they were very shy, 
and No. 5}{disappeared behind a larger 
boy just as the picture was taken. While 
waiting for a car we saw two old men 
coming from different directions, each 
calling something, and beating at the 
same time on a large brass plate which 
made a great noise. When we returned 
to the hotel, we were told that they were 
the town-criers, and that a child was 
probably lost. 


(Tojbe continued.) 
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A WOMAN’S EXHIBIT IN NEW YORK. 


“In October will be held in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, a monster wo- 
man’s celebration,’’ says Sara E. Knowles, 
president of the Professional Woman’s 
League, and of the Woman’s Exhibition, 
in the Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal. ‘It 
is to represent what the sex has accom- 
plished in art, industry, science, in the 
home. To make it successful, more than 
$250,000 will be expended, and 3,000 peo- 
ple will be‘employed. A similar exhibi- 
tion held at Earl’s Court, London, in 
1900, proved very successful. Because of 
the progress made since then, and the 
superior enterprise of the United States, 
there should be little difficulty in surpass- 
ing the results achieved in England. 

“It is fit that a woman’s exhibition 
should be planned at the end of a cen- 
tury noted, above all, for feminine prog- 
ress. From practical slavery in the Mid- 
dle Ages, to subjection and dependence at 
the beginning of the century; from de- 
pendence and subjection at its beginning, 











to self-reliance, respect, and equality at 
its end. What a change! 

“The share which the gentler half has 
come to take in fine and applied arts, in 
science and education, in beautiful work- 
manship, in the hospital and in the home, 
elevates the nineteenth century to a place 
of eminence in history. There were great 
women in the old days. Babylon was 
founded by a woman. Hypatia’s fame 
drew to Egypt students from all the East. 
In Greece the poetess Sappho enjoyed 
renown. Cornelia, the Roman matron, 
acquired eternal fame, Joan of Arc is 
still the personification of patriotism. 
Ayesha was the great scholar of the tenth 
century. Yet this century has produced 
the noblest, wisest, and most learned 
women. It has given us in astronomy 
Mary Somerville, Caroline Herschel. In 
literature we have George Eliot, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing; on the stage Charlotte Cushman, 
Ristori, Bernhardt; in art Rosa Bonheur, 
What glory enhaloes the throne of Vic- 
toria! 

“Is itnot fit that women the wide world 
over should celebrate?”’ 





REV. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


When Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer re- 
signed her position last June as resident 
pastor at Bell Street Chapel, Providence, 
R. I., her people loyally refused to accept 
her resignation, but gave her a year’s 
leave of absence instead, in order that she 
might secure the rest which fourteen 
years of continuous service had made 
imperative. 

Mrs. Spencer has spent the greater part 
of the summer at home, completing the 
‘Chapel History.’’ She is about to go to 
New York for a season of rest, although 
she will repeat a course of lecture studies 
in modern philanthropy before the Wo- 
man’s Conference of the Ethical Culture 
Society in New York. The Providence 
Journal pays a warm tribute to Mrs. 
Spencer, as follows: 


The temporary loss to this city of one 
who is so deeply interested in every move- 
ment for the upliftiog of humanity will be 
deeply felt. Rhode Island has been un- 
usually fortunate in the number of wom- 
en who have won honors and distinction, 
No one is more widely known or more 
distinguished for her active interest in the 
religious, sociological, and philanthropic 
problems of the day than Anna Garlin 
Spencer. A woman of rare intellectual 
endowments and scholarly attainments, 
with wide sympathies, a tiuent and elo. 
quent speaker, her counsel and aid have 
been sought in the deliberations of the 
most prominent bodies of women who 
have banded themselves together for the 
purpose of effecting reforms in social con- 
ditions or in the status of women; and 
she is often sought as a speaker at the 
various notable gatherings of women 
throughout the country. 

Her connection with the various phil- 
anthropic and educational organizations 
in the city and State, notably the Local 
Council of Women, the Woman Suffrage 
Association, the Rhode Island Woman’s 
Club, the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Providence Society for Organ- 
izing Charity, the Providence Public Edu- 
cation and Free Kindergarten Association, 
and others, is almost too well known to 
be enumerated. In all of these she has 
been a leading spirit, and has received 
various honors in connection with her 
position in them in the outside world. 
For several years she has held the office 
of president of the Local Council of Wom- 
en, and bas been connected with the Na- 
tional Council of Women since its forma- 
tion. She was sent as delegate to the 
triennial meeting at Washington in 1898, 
which was notable for the number of dis- 
tinguished women present at its delibera- 
tions, and at this meeting was chosen to 
succeed Mrs, May Wright Sewall as presi- 
dent, an honor which her duties as minis- 
ter compelled her to decline. She was 
one of the women to receive one of the 
eight original invitations to speak at the 
International Congress of Women in Lon- 
don a few years ago, but was also obliged 
to decline this invitation. Many other 
honors have been accorded her in connec- 
tion with differeut organizations, 

Her formal connection with Bell Street 
Chapel began on the death of Mr. Eddy in 
1889, who left a bequest ‘for religious and 
moral purposes’ to be administered at the 
chapel. The chapel was dedicated in 
1889, and a year later the Religious Soci- 
ety of Bell Street Chapel was formed, and 
in April, 1891, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
who had served throughout as agent of 
the trustees, was ordained and installed 
as pastor of the society. It has been 
stated that this was the first ordination of 
a woman to the ministry to occur in 
Rhode Island. 

Mrs. Spencer began her public career 
as a teacher in the schools of Providence, 
but soon devoted herself almost exclu- 
sively to literary work, contributing to 
the Century, Popular Science Monthly, 
New England Magazine, Harper’s Bazar, 
Journal of Education, and other leading 
publications, and for some years was con- 
nected with the editorial department of 
the Journal under Mr. Danielson’s admin- 
istration. She began speaking in public 
on educational, religious, literary, and so- 
ciological topics at the age of 19, and her 
eloquence and earnestness, her magnetic 
personality, won her a wide reputation in 
this line of work. 

Her latest literary achievement is the 
history of the Bell Street Chapel move- 





ment, of which she has been the beloved 
leader since its inception. To quote from 
her own parting words to the society in 
June, she has ‘“‘worked to make this 
chapel a beacon light in our city, illu- 
minating the truth with fearless devotion, 
pointing the righteous way, and glowing 
with the spiritual aspirations which are 
the heart of all true religious life.”’ 





A GIRL MESSENGER ROUTS A MOB. 


Surrounded by a crowd of boy strikers, 
who tore her dress and struck her, says 
the Chicago Evening Post of Aug. 29, 
Jaunite Bonneau, a 17-year-old messenger 
girl, knocked down the leader of the gang 
and held the rest at bay with a hat-pin 
until rescued by Detective Sergeants 
Barry and O'Keefe of the Central station. 
John Navaskasky, who is said to have 
headed the attack, was arrested on a 
charge of assault. His case is pending in 
the Juvenile Court. 

Jaunite, who lives at 22 Twenty-eighth 
Street, and assists in support of an invalid 
mother, was one of the first young women 
to apply for a position as messenger girl 
for the I. D. T. when the company an- 
nounced the innovation. She had no 
troublejin delivering messages until that 
day. 

At 8 o’clock she left the office of the 
Western Union Building and walked east 
in Jackson Boulevard. A crowd of strik- 
ers foilowed her, and in front of the 
Monadnock Building, she says, she was 
stoppedj by Navaskasky, who demanded 
her messages. She refused, and then the 
alleged leader of the strikers summoned 
his companions. The girl was surrounded 
by a howling mob of boys. 

Instead of tearfully retreating, Jaunite 
clutched her messages more tightly and 
faced the crowd. Her face was pale, but 
her eyes flashed defiantly. 

“IT willinever give them up,”’ she said, 
with;determination. 

‘Take ,’em away from her,’’ shouted 
one of the gang. 

A rush toward the girl followed. She 
struggled against odds, and her dress was 
torn, but she did not release her hold on 
the yellow envelopes. In the melée Na- 
vaskasky, it is charged, struck the girl in 
the face. The,blow stunned herg but she 
soon recovered herself, Her little clenched 
fist shot out,jlandiog square in the jaw of 
her assailant and knccking him to the 
pavement. 

Surprised at this turn in affairs, the 
crowd of boys paused in their attack. 
Jaunite took a hat-pin from her hat and 
thrust right and left, and the howls that 
went up were evidence that the pin was 
doing execution. 

Detectives] Barry and O’Keefe saw the 
crowd and hastened to the scene. The 
boys fled, but Navaskasky was captured. 

Navaskasky is 15 years old, and lives at 
3340 Front Street. 

**T don’t care to have him prosecuted,”’ 
the girl said to Lieutenant Rohan. ‘I 
guess I punished him enough, I didn’t 
want to have any trouble, but when they 
surrounded me and struck me I defended 
myself the best I could with my fists and 
hat-pin.’’ 

a oe 





AN EXPERT IN FOODS. 


Miss S. E. Wentworth is a young col- 
lege woman who, instead of entering the 
overcrowded ranks of the teachers, has 
struck out a new line for herself, and has 
become an expert in her chosen profes- 
sion. 

Graduating from Vassar with honors, 
she afterwards worked under Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards in the women’s laboratory at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. When the New England Kitchen 
was started in Boston to furnish good food 
at small cost, and at the same time to 
show the people of a poor quarter, by 
an object-lesson, how they might be com- 
fortably and wholesomely fed at moderate 
expense, Mrs. Richards selected Miss 
Wentworth to have charge of it under 
her. Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, of Balti- 
more, got the Kitchen into running order, 
and spent a few days initiating Miss Went- 
worth into the mysteries. She proved an 
apt pupil, and became so competent that 
now for years past Mrs. Richards, while 
retaining a general oversight, has practi- 
cally committed the whole management 
to her. The New England Kitchen has 
grown and flourished, and has lately 
opened an ‘‘annex’’ on Charles Street, 
which is already doing even a larger busi- 
ness than the original establishment on 
Tremont Street. The Kitchen has been 
entrusted with. the putting up of the 
“school lunches’’—thousands of lunches 
supplied daily to the pupils of the Latin, 
normal, and high schools of Boston. 

Miss Wentworth is now a recognized 
expert on foods, and has had frequent ap- 
plications from large institutions to give 
their inmates the benefit of her skill. 
Among these was the insane asylum at 
Kankakee, IIl., said to be the largest in 
the world. For six months Miss Went- 


worth planned the three meals a day for i 





its 2,000 patients and 300 attendants, ang 
the authorities were anxious to have her 
continué, but the strain was too great for 
her health, At one time, at the request of 
the trustees, she took charge of the kitch- 
en at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
She found that the young doctors were 
being fed up like gamecocks, having g 
chef and all the luxuries. of the season 
while the nurses and patients were kept 
on very poor diet. Under Miss Went. 
worth’s supervision, the hospital wag 
saved thousands of dollars a year, and at 
the same time the food of the nurses ang 
patients was much improved. 

Miss Wentworth was asked some years 
ago to take charge of the food for the 
Harvard students at Memorial Hall, but 
declined. She is called upon to advise as 
an expert whenever a new institution with 
a domestic science department is started 
in or near Boston; but the New England 
Kitchen is her first love, and she cannot be 
enticed away from it. In addition she hag 
been giving five hours a day to her duties 
as secretary of the city board that deals 
with dependent children, and has for 
years done all the buying for the chil. 
dren’s institutions, purchasing everything 
needed in the way of supplies, from a 
shield pin to a load of hay. 

Miss Wentworth says there is a large 
and profitable field of work for women in 
supervising the food department of insti- 
tutions of all kinds. This profession ig 
not overcrowded; on the contrary, the 
demand for competent women is much 
greater than the supply, because most of 
the young women who study domestic 
science wish to teach it, and have not 
turned. their attention to the practical 
application of its principles. 





MISS SCIDMORE, TRAVELLER. 

Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore is one of the 
most brilliant women in latter-day litera- 
ture. To have her drop from the stars 
upon one is to have the most delightful of 
surprises, writes Miss Lilian Whiting in 
her Boston letter to the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. In fact, it must occur to 
any sojourner in Boston in the summer 
that the one way to see people is to stay 
at home, for though all one’s friends are 
out of town, yet the endless procession of 
people arriving, to pass through, which 
usually means lingering a few days, is 
sufficient of itself to populate any city. 
Boston is the gateway of the mountains 
and the sea, and were I to drop into the 
expressive dialect of the far west, I might 
say that ‘it’s a cold day’? when some 
friend doesn’t turn up from Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Japan, or a nearer place. 

But on one particular day it was Miss 
Scidmore, who last year returned from 
her rather prolonged residence in the Ori- 
ent and domiciled herself in a delightful 
house in Washington, where she unpacked 
and arranged all her household goods— 
Chinese cabinets, wonderful faience, lacq- 
uer work, idols and paintings from old 
Buddhist temples, and curios of all kinds, 
We drank tea from quaint Japanese cups, 
sitting in a cloud of incense. As usual, 
Miss Scidmore was on her way to some- 
thing. ‘‘The North Pole?’ I questioned, 
“I believe you’ve been everywhere else in 
the habitable globe. Or have you ‘laid 
in’ with Santos-Dumont to convey you to 
Mars?’’ ‘No such good luck,’ she re- 
plied. ‘Only off to Berlin for the Ori- 
ental Congress.’’ So she flew back to 
New York and sailed by the Moltke, the 
new steamer of the Hamburg-American 
line, to return in October. 

Over the signature of ‘*Ruhamah”’ Miss 
Scidmore is well known as one of the most 
charming of press correspondents, and 
her full signature, Eliza Kuhamah Scid- 
more, is not unfamiliar to the readers of 
Harper’s, The Century and other leading 
publications, and to the readers of her 
books, ‘‘Alaska,”’ “Jinrikisha Days’ and 
‘China,’’ Miss Scidmore has been twice 
to Alaska, including Puget Sound, Yel- 
lowstone Park and the Yosemite and Cal- 
ifornia coast, twice to Japan and China, 
far into the interior of Asia, and over 
Kurope beyond the usual highways of 
travel. Now travelling is an art as well 
as an entertainment, and the good trav- 
eller, like the poet, is born and not made. 
Miss Scidmore has the gift and the grace 
of it. She has promptness, tact, courage, 
and great executive power, and these 
qualities, joined to good health, elasticity 
and good spirits, with a keen eye for the 
beautiful in nature and the interesting in 
life, fit her admirably for the long jour- 
neys she delights to make. 

Miss Scidmore made her initial trip to 
Alaska when a small freight steamer went 
once a month between Tacoma and 
Alaska; now between two and three 
thousand summer tourists take the trip, 
and there is a line of magnificent ocean 
steamers, the cabins finished in solid ma- 
hogany; staterooms, with every conven- 
ience, on the three decks; a table supplied 
with all the luxuries, and the service and 
attention of the best hotels. The trip is 
now made in fifteen days, and the tourist# 
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find 1,100 miles of marvellous and wonder- 
ful scenery,—**A Yosemite with a water- 
flow,’”’ a8 Miss Scidmore calls it. ‘The 
scenery grows grander and bolder all the 
way,’’ she said, ‘‘and the temperature is 
that of summer. Sometimes when near 
the icebergs it falls to 40 degrees, or less, 
but usually it is not far from 70—cool on 
deck with the motion, of course, but warm 
when the steamer stops.”’ 

“But how is it possible that there can 
be so high a temperature in that latitude?”’ 
I asked. 

‘Because of the Gulf stream,’’ replied 
Miss Scidmore. ‘*The warm current from 
Japan washes the coast.’’ 

I was amazed at the scenery, as it shows 
itself in Miss Scidmore’s photographs. It 
has the finish and density of tropical lux- 
uriance. Every branch of the tree, every 
twig of the branch is draped with moss, 
or parasitic growth, in a way to suggest 
the forests of South America or Africa, 

“It is the ideal trip of the world,”’ ex- 
claimed Miss Scidmore; ‘‘the scenery is 
so marvellous in its sublimity, the forests 
so wonderful, the light so clear and soft. 
It is a water-color country. The twilight 
lingers until midnight, and before two in 
the morning the dawn begins, so that twi- 
light and dawn almost embrace each other. 
The glaciers are all the time breaking off, 
great blocks of ice crashing down, and the 
sun shining on them makes a (mine of 
opals in the transcendent tints of jewels 
it borders, There is no place in the world 
where one can have such a good time as 
on this trip. Early rising is the rule, as 
the scenes are too beautiful to miss. Cof- 
fee and rollsare served at six, and break- 
fast, lunch and dinner are followed by a 
late supper. The voyage is a continual 
transformation scene. The auroras are 
another feature of exquisite beauty. They 
occur constantly, each seeming more beau- 
tiful than its predecessor. The phospho- 
rescent glow on the craters is another 
charm,”’ 

Miss Scidmore wrote the first book on 
Alaska, brought out in 1884—the result of 
original observation in person—experi- 
ences in pioneering and in extensive re- 
search and consultation of authorities. 
Its descriptive passages are graphic por- 
trayal, its statement of facts accurate, and 
there is much curious interest in its record 
of early visitors and traditional gossip. 

Miss Scidmore has also written exten- 
sively on Japanese art and life. She is an 
enthusiast on Japanese porcelains, and is 
one of the few connoisseurs in America on 
Japanese embroideries. She has madea 
very fine collection of these, and has 
loaned a number of them to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, where they attract 
a throng of appreciative admirers. 

‘‘How did you ever get launched on this 
tide of travel?” I asked her, as we sat be- 
fore the splendor of a glowing sunset 
which formed a beautiful panorama from 
the window, with a gray stone tower sil- 
houetted against a background of rose and 
a vine, 

“It must have been ‘born in me,’ like 
original sin,’’ she laughingly returned. 
“Asa child I always cared for geography 
to the exclusion of almost everything else. 
My great pastime was to study maps and 
places. My day dreams were always of 
other countries.”’ 

‘And now,’’ I continued, ‘“‘tyou ought 
to write the international novel. You can 
locate scenes from Alaska to Java, Japan, 
China and India,”’ 

‘“Well,’’ she flashed back, laughing, 
“they say there isn’t a word of truth in 
my book on ‘China,’ so that ought to 
serve to give me a reputation for fiction. 
lintend calling it my novel after this.’’ 


—e 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE QUEST OF THE QUAINT. By Eliza 
B. Chase, with Illustrations by the 
Writer. Philadelphia: Ferris and Leach. 
1902, Price, $1.50. 


This is a narrative of a summer tour 
through Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
the Province of Quebec. It is a lively de- 
scription of places and scenes remote from 
our busy civilization. It seems strange 
that there should exist northeast of us 
aregion as totally foreign as any part of 
Europe. Readers of this book will feel 
attracted by French Canada, and the many 
sketches of its scenery will appeal to the 
lovers of the picturesque. That country 
is becoming more and more unlike the 
United States, or even other parts of Can- 
ada. The English population has de- 
creased one-half during the past fifteen 
years, While the two races live in har- 
mony under a wise and tolerant govern- 
ment, the Briton and the Gaul have little 
affinity. The “habitant’’ is happy in the 
bliss of ignorance, has a good opinion of 
himself, and is absolutely subservient to 
the fiats of his church. Not many years 
ago advertisements resembling bank notes 
Were circulated and accepted as money, 
and in 1685 the currency was playing-cards 
cut in four pieces stamped with fleur de lis 
and crown, each piece signed by the Gov- 
érnor, Intendant and Clerk of the treas- 
Ury of Quebec. Even now, in rural re- 
gions, the simplicity of habits and of 

Ought seem a century behind the age. 
The book is interesting and suggestive. 

H, B. B. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE BIRD'S-NEST VINE. 





It was very strange what had become of 
Rosalie’s hat. She had worn it all day 
yesterday, and, indeed, every day since 
she came to the country, and now, all at 
once, it could not be found, 

The boys heiped her hunt for it, and 
they searched in every likely and unlikely 
place they could think of—in the hay-loft, 
the corn-crib, the orchard, the dairy, the 
clover meadow, the attic, the dog-kennels, 
and the chicken-house, But they could 
not find it. 

‘Never mind,’ said grandma; “I'll 
make Rosalie a sunbonnet like those I 
used to wear when I was a little girl.’’ 

Such a pretty, dainty pink sunbonnet 
it was! When grandpa came in to dinner, 
and saw Rosalie’s brown eyes peeping 
shyly from under its shade, he took her 
right up in his arms and kissed her, 

‘Well, I declare!’ he said. And then 
he gave her another kiss, and said it 
again, 

“Well, I declare! It’s Rosalie Deane 
herself! The first time I ever saw her, 
her father brought her to school in a sun- 
bonnet exactly like that. I wanted to 
pick her up then and kiss her, But I was 
a big, bashful boy, and she wasa tiny girl, 
and a stranger. To think I should have 
the chance after all these years!’’ 

Rosalie laughed, and showed all her 
dimples. She knew who Rosalie Deane 
was, and few things pleased her so much 
as being told she was like her dear 
grandma. 

She liked the pink sunbonnet so well 
that she had almost forgotten the lost 
straw sailor, when one morning George 
and Phil came running into the house in 
a state of great excitement. 

‘‘Where’s Rosalie? Rosalie! Rosalie! 
Come and see where we’ve found your 
hat!”’ 

Away they all scampered, Phil leading 
the way to the orchard. 

Thé moment they reached ‘*Old Gnarly”’ 
Rosalie remembered all about her hat. 
She had been up in that tree, which was 
the easiest tree in the world to climb, 
when the tea-bell rang on Tuesday, As 
she was hastening down, a twig caught 
the hat from her head, and, instead of 
stopping to get it, she had run on into the 
house, thinking she would come back for 
her hat after tea. And of course she had 
forgotten it, and so the hat had been lost. 
‘‘Hold on!’ cried George, as she began 
to scramble up after it. 

“Go slow,’’? said Phil, ‘and don’t get 
too near; there’s something in it.” 

‘Is it snakes?”’ asked Rosalie, anxious- 
ly, and drawing back, at which the boys 
laughed good-naturedly. 

“No, no; goon. It won’t hurt you,” 
said Phil, encouragingly, ‘‘and it’s worth 
seeing.”’ 

Rosalie thought it was worth seeing, 
indeed. She drew a quick breath, and 
her face turned as pink as her sunbonnet 
with surprise. 

For the crown of her sailor hat was full 
of grass, feathers, strings, bits of wool, 
and leaves, with a soft hollow in the mid- 
dle; and in the hollow was a little white 
egg, specked with red, 

“Come down when you've seen it,’’ 
called the boys at the foot of the tree. 
“The birds think it’s theirs now, and that 
you’re arobber. They want to go home.”’ 
‘‘Well, I declare!’ said grandpa, when 
they told him about it. ‘‘They are bold 
little rascals, those wrens. We'll have to 
find some other accommodations for them, 
or by next summer they’ll be taking up 
lodgings in our pockets, It’s pretty late 
for planting, but I guess we’ll have to try 
and raise some birds’-nest vines yet.’’ 
‘Birds’- nest vines!’’ The children 
looked at him in wonder. 

“Yes,”’ grandpa went on _ gravely, 
though there was the twinkle in his 
eyes with which they had grown familiar 
during the fortnight they had been on the 
farm. 

‘““There’s a sunny spot by the south gar- 
den fence where they ought to grow. 
We’ll sow the seeds there.”’ 





noon, George and Phil and Rosalie look- 
ing on with the greatest interest. 

They had innumerable questions to ask 
about when they would come up, how 
long they would take te grow, and if they 
really bore birds’ nests. But grandpa 
only smiled, and told them to wait and 


see, 

How the children watched that little bit 
of garden! And what rejoicing there was 
when the first green leaves appeared! 
They watered and weeded the patch them- 
selves, and loosened the earth around the 
plants. The vines grew fast, and climbed 
up over the garden fence. By and by some 
yellow blossoms came out, and when these 
fell off, little green balls grew in their 
places; but there was nothing that looked 
the least bit like birds’ nests. 

‘Perhaps grandpa only meant the vines 
for the birds to build their nests in,’’ said 
Rosalie; ‘‘only I should think they’d be 
too low.”’ 

The green balls grew larger and turned 


yellow. They looked something like 
squashes, 
“They're nothing but gourds,’’ said 


George one day, in disgust; ‘‘the kind 
Hannah uses to dip water with, you know. 
Won’t grandpa be disappointed when he 
finds that he planted the wrong kinds of 
seeds!”” For somehow grandpa never 
seemed to go near the birds’-nest vines, 

Interest in the south garden patch be- 
gan to flag after this. It was quite late 
in the summer, and more than a week 
since any of them had visited it, when one 
day grandpa said, suddenly: 

**T guess the birds’ nests must be about 
ripe.”’ 

To their surprise, he did not seem to be 
at all disappointed when they reached tie 
garden, 

He just picked off one of the handsome 
gourds, cut a big slice from the larger 
end, scraped out the inside, and held it 
up for the little folks to see. 

**Won’t that make as good a nestasa 
little girl’s hat?’’ 

Three pairs of eyes grew very bright. 

“It would make a lovely one,” said 
Rosalie. ‘‘But where will you put them? 
In the apple-trees?” 

‘The wrens like to come as near to us 
as they can,’’ said grandpa; ‘so how 
would it do to put them under the eaves 
of the barn?” 

It did seem too bad that they could not 
see the birds take possession of thcir new 
lodgings that season. But it was too late 
for making any more nests, and these had, 
after all, been raised for next year, as 
grandpa reminded them. 

But when they came back to (the farm 
next summer, there was a row of hollow 
gourds fastened all along the eaves, And 
the children never tired of ;watching the 
housekeeping of the wrens, from the time 
when they selected their dwellings—not 
without a good deal of quarreling—to the 
day when the last of the young broods 
flew out into the world to shift for them- 
selves. —The Outlook. 
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HUMOROUS. 


At a woman’s club tea, one of the on- 
lookers asked: 

‘Can you point out the guest of honor?”’ 
‘Certainly,’ replied her friend. ‘Do you 
see that woman in gray with the pink rose 
in her bonnet? She is drinking tea now. 
That is our guest of honor.”’ 

‘And who is she?”’ 

‘*T haven’t the slightest idea.”’ 

“Then how do you know she is the 
guest of honor?” 

“Oh, easily enough, The guest of hon- 
or always has the best cup.’’—N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


Little Mabel had been put to bed alone. 
Presently she appeared in her nightgown 
at the head of the stairs, saying plaintive- 
ly, “I’m lonesome!’’ Her mother gave 
her a favorite rubber doll named Happy 
to take to bed with her, and for a few 
minutes she was quiet. Then she reap- 
peared with her plaint of lonesomeness. 
This time her mother reminded her that 
God was with her, and sent her back to 
bed with a reproof. Soon she was heard 
weeping bitterly; and when her mother 
went to her, little Mabel summed up her 
sense of misery by exclaiming: “I don’t 
want Happy, and I don’t want God; I 
want somebody with a skin face!’’ 








A woman now prominent in good works 
in Boston was a little girl at the time of 
the Civil War, and used to pray every 
night that God would biess ‘the good 
soldiers.’’ One evening soon after the 
battle of Antietam she omitted her cus- 
tomary petition. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to pray for the sol- 
diers to-night?”’ asked her mother. 

**\No,’’ answered the child, ‘I am not 
going to pray for the soldiers any more; 
they have all gone to heaven.”’ 

‘Gone to heaven?” ‘said her mother in 
surprise. 

“*Yes,’’ answered the little girl, “I saw 
them to-day, going up Warren Street. 
Some were on horseback, and some were 
in carriages, and some were walking; but 
they were all going to heaven.” 

She had seen a great military funeral on 
its way to Forest Hills Cemetery, and 
when she asked the meaning of the pa- 
rade, her nurse had told her that ‘‘some 
soldiers had died.’’ The sight so im- 
pressed her that she could never after- 
ward be persuaded to pray for the sol- 








» The seeds were planted that very after- 
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Medical 
of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’/°R AND RESIL ENCE: 


15s BE. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKA: 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
y and Sundav excepted. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the ouly OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
commupication between the Club women 
of America. 
No up-to date Club woman can afford tu 
be without it, Sample copy free. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


91 Bedford Street, Koom 10, 


RZetnrd. 
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THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educationa) 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, tbe Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand, 

American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
to WomMAN’S SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
peranpum. Callers are always welcome. 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS: 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Hon. John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Atice Stone Biackwe tt, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 





diers, being firmly convinced that they 
had all gone to heaven. 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commencé Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months, 


For catalogues of either school or other 
iuformation, address the Secreta: ,, 
CHARLES P, THAyer, A. M., M. D,, 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


| The oldest coéducational medical school 
| in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 








Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 | eae be‘ ng 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C, RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opens its next session September 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PirRoy, 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St., 
New York. 
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The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR OARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


——————F 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agents 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 








The Ruios of Mitla, 


The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 





ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cacs 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” ne, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the fic coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


G@STABLISNED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 
Wagon calls daily in the city 
rookline, 





proper and Longwood, B 
49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1971. 





Journat Offie, 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office — whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twenty-Seccnd Annual Convention of 





the Maine Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the Baptist Church, Main Street, | 
at Saco, October 1-3, inclusive. 

Wednesday afternoon,Oct. 1, at 4.30 o'clock, 
there will be an executive session in the 
chapel, for members of the convention only. 
Wednesday evening, at 8 o’clock, an infor- 
mal reception will be held at the house of 
Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton. The convention 
will open at 9.30 o’clock Thursday morning, 
continuing until Friday noon, Oct. 3. Morn- 
ing sessions will be devoted strictly to busi- 
ness, and are open to the public. An inter- 
esting programme has been prepared for 
Thursday afternoon, and in the evening the 
national president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, will deliver an address. 

All suffrage clubs in the State are entitled 
to representation, by their presidents, one 
delegate-at-large, and one delegate for every 
ten paid-up members or majority fraction 
thereof. The treasurer’s books closed Sept. 
1. Any club whose dues were not paid at 
that time, loses its vote in the convention. 

All delegates, members of the executive 
committee, members-at-large and life mem- 
bers of the State Association, State chair- 
men of departments, and all persons whose 
names appear on the programme, are en- 
titled to entertainment during the conven- 
tion. 

Any of these persons designated, who in- 
tend to attend the convention and desire en- 
tertainment, will please send their names 
immediately to Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton, 
Saco, chairman entertainment committee. 

Lucy Hopart Day, 
Pres. Maine W. S.A. 


=_—-——-— 


MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
Michigan Equal Suffrage Association will be 
held in Charlotte, Oct. 2,30 and 31. The 
Twentieth Century Club, Mrs. Belle M. Perry 
president, has invited us to hold our coming 
convention in their city. 

Rev. Caroline Bartlett-Crane, Mrs. Winni- 
fred Harper Cooley, Rev. Florence K. Crook- 
er and others will make the convention a 
success The Michigan Legislature will con- 
vene Jan. 1, and a conference will be held 
during our convention on the best plan for 
an active campaign for suffrage. Every true 
friend of women and of humanity is urged 
to be present to help toward achievement. 

Entertainment will be provided by friends 
in Charlotte for all who desire it. 





Emity B KeETCHAM, | 
Chairman Program Committee. 
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SURFACE PROSPERITY. 

With anthracite coal at $10 a ton and 
likely to go to $20 before spring, with 
meat and other family supplies increased 
fifty per cent. above normal prices, with 
consolidations of capital estimated by the 
Democratic National Committee at six 
thousand five hundred million dollars, 
with manufacturers exempted from the 
natural regulation of competition, and 
enabled to charge higher prices to Ameri- 
can consumers than to foreign buyers, 
with an ever-growing body of our people 
living, so to speak, from hand to mouth, 
dependent upon wages and salaries for 
their daily bread, we are assured that this 
is an era of national prosperity. A ma- 
jority of women know better. 

The expansion of national wealth is 
largely nominal. For instance, if, as is 
asserted, three-fourths of the fourteen 
hundred million stock of the steel trust 
represents an enlarged valuation of prop- 
erties formerly considered worth three 
hundred and fifty millions—there is no 
real profit. The adroit managers who 
palm off the stock on a credulous public 
may become millionaires, but the indus- 
tries the new stock represents are loaded 
down with a debt which the labor and 
capital of the country have to carry. If, 
under the stimulus of short crops abroad 
aud speculation at home, corn is tempor- 
arily raised from twenty-five cents to sev- 
enty-five cents a bushel, and high prices 
obtain for agricultural produce, west- 
ern lands may double in price. But the 
amount and quality of those lands are not 
thereby enhanced, and people seeking to 
engage in farming find it twice as bard to 
become landowners. Since building ma- 
terials have advanced in price, rents must 
soon advance in proportion, and families 
that formerly lived in separate houses will 
have to move into ‘“‘apartments."’ 

Unfortunately the women, who apply 
the family incomes to household expendi- 
tures and who feel most keenly the pinch 
of higher prices, have no voice in legisla- 
tion. Wall Street and State Street have 


| 
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no check. Governmental expenditures 
grow, and taxes are advanced, while the 
consumers are ground between the upper 
and nether millstones of industrial war- 
fare. The six hundred million dollars 
spent in subjugating the Philippines, the 
one thousand million dollars appropriated 
by Congress last year—all will have to be 
paid, principal and interest, by the labor 
of the American people. 

When women are voters, the interests of 
the American home will be intluential in 
legislation, At present those interests are 
overlooked and disregarded. H. B. B. 





A PLEA FOR REGULATED VICE. 

When corrupt politicians advocate or 
excuse “regulation’’ of vice, some allow- 
ance may be made for their deference to a 
depraved public sentiment among their 
constituents. But when the Rev. Dr. 
E. Benjamin Andrews, a minister of the 
gospel, an eminent educator, chancellor 
of the coéducational University of Ne- 
braska, dves this, in an address to the 
young men and women students of the co- 
educational University of Chicago, the ac- 
tion is inexcusable. If this is the sort of 
education to which our young people are 
invited, the study of ethics would seem 
superfiuous. The following are his 
words, as reported: 


In Paris the social evil is regulated by 
the government, which requires that all 
objectionable women be brought before an 
official board. They are passed upon by 
this board as to their physical soundness 
and given certificates. Women not hav- 
ing these certificates are imprisoned. The 
government lays down certain laws in 
Paris and the result is that the evil of the 
social vice is made less than it is in cities 
and countries where this regulation sys- 
tem does not prevail. Of course, people 
make a loud objection that this method of 
government regulation implies recognition 
and a kind of legal sanction. They say 
that it raises this wicked work to the level 
of a legitimate profession and tends to 
make it a kind of honorable occupation. 
The people who have framed such laws 
had no intention of legalizing social 
vice, and I am sure that they do not [in- 
tend to] do it. They see that they can 
palliate the evil in this manner. The 
complete eradication of the social vice 
evil will require years and years of grad- 
ual growth economically and morally, and 
until this time comes we shall be obliged 
to use palliatives. Toa large extent the 
State is under an obligation to protect the 
innocent. This can be done by passing 
laws regulating vice and appointing boards 
which shall see that the regulations are 
enforced. This legal regulation of the 
traffic does not raise it to the level of an 
industry. 

The above quotation is not made upon 
the authority of newspaper reports. Dr. 
Andrews vouches for its accuracy. It 
shows on his part surprising ignorance of 
the fact that the system of regulation has 
been found wholly ineffective in a sani- 
tary pointof view and most deleterious to 
the morals of the community. It was 


| tried and abolished in St. Louis, and in 


England and many other places. 

The Springfield Republican says: 

‘*Without crediting to Dr, Andrews auy 
opinions whatever on a question that 
seems to baftle the forces of social purity, 
it may not be untimely to call attention 
again to the report of the New York com- 
mittee of fifteen, which was very active 
in the study of the problem in New York 
city a year or two ago. No one in high 
and influential position ought to discuss 
this topic, in its relation to American 
cities, without being acquainted with that 
committee’s views. They secured the 
services of Prof. A. S. Johnson, now of 
the department of economics in Bryn 
Mawr College, for an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the history and present status of 
the attempt by the authorities to regulate 
prostitution in all countries, and the 
larger part of the committee’s report con- 
sists of Prof. Johnson’s studies. He 
made a thorough examination of the vol- 
uminous European literature on the ques- 
tion, and preseated a remarkably clear 
statement of present European opinion 
among police and medical experts, and 
social reformers. And, having in mind 
Prof. Johnson’s inquiries, the committee 
of fifteen came to this conclusion, which 
is true of American cities no less than of 
New York: 

‘‘A careful consideration of the forego- 
ing report points unmistakably to the con- 
clusion that the so-called system of regula- 
tion is not a radical or adequate remedy for 
the evils connected with prostitution, 
even in their merely physical aspect. For 
the members of this committee, indeed, 
the moral grounds alone would have suf- 
ficed to stamp as intolerable the proposi 
tion that the public authorities should 
undertake the inspection of houses of ill- 
fame with a view to rendering the prac- 
tice of vice innocuous to those who en- 
gage in it. We recommend to those 
persons who are wont to extol this system 
as a kind of panacea, and to deplore, with 
something of impatience if not of con- 
tempt, the puritanical sentiment which 
prevails in this country, and which ren- 
ders any attempt to introduce such a sys- 
tem impracticable, an attentive study of 
the passages in the above report relating 
to regulation and its results. They will 


find, on acloser study of the results, as 








these appear where the system has been 
tried, that their vaunted panacea is no 
panacea at all, and that their confidence in 
its merits is far from being supported by 
the facts. 

“It is not necessary to cite the argu- 
ments for and against the system of offi- 
cial regulation, or to draw specifically 
upon the results of the experience abroad. 
The facts are, in brief, that an effective 
system of regulation has been proved to 
be unattainable, and that the small amount 
of good in a sanitary way that may be 
achieved is fully counterbalanced by other 
considerations which appear in abundance 
as soon as the question is closely exam- 
ined. The mere weight, however, of the 
judgment of the New York committee of 
fifteen is enough to condemn any attempt 
to introduce the system of licensing or 
official medical regulation for the social 
evil in an American city.”’ H. B. B. 





THE WOMAN’S REPUBLICAN CLUB OF 
PROVO. 


The Republican women of Provo, Utah, 
have fitted up elegant and commodious 
club rooms, occupying a whole floor in a 
fine business block of that city. The 
opening of these rooms on Aug. 26 was 
recognized as the opening of the Republi- 
can campaign in Utah County. It assumed 
the nature of a county function, in that 
ladies were present from all the larger set- 
tlements. The forenoon was devoted to 
the discussion of club organization 
throughout the county. 

A sumptuous banquet was served at 
noon, an improvement upon banqueting 
near midnight after the fashion of men. 
A number of gentlemen were present as 
guests, and Mr. James Clove acted as 
toast-master. Judge John E. Booth re- 
sponded to the toast, ‘‘What should men 
do while women are working at politics?”’ 
Mrs. Stewart to ‘‘The new woman’’; Hon. 
Reed Smoot to **The one who rocks the 
cradle is the one who rules the world’’; 
Mrs. M. A. Taylor, of Lehi, ‘‘The easiest 
way to a man’s heart’’; H. 8S, Pyne, of 
Provo, ‘‘Music hath charms,’’ etc.; Mrs. 
M. C. B. Mendenhall, of Springville, 
“What would the world be without 
men?’’ 

It would seem from the account of the 
affair sent to the Salt Lake Tribune that 
voting has not impaired the femininity of 
Provo women in the least, The account 
says: 

The social given by the Women’s Re- 
publican Club Tuesday was a most suc 
cessful affair politically, and a most 
charming function socially. While the 
organization is a thoroughly political one, 
nothing that the fair sex attempt can be 
anything other than a charming social 
success. The club rooms are admirably 
situated, and pleasantly arranged for club 
purposes. The suite is composed of three 
rooms, including assembly-room, council- 
room, and the banqueting-room. The 
furnishings are rich and substantial. The 
pictures which adorn the walls are thor- 
oughly patriotic, and mark the merging 
line of the social and the political. The 
speeches were nicely colored by good Re- 
publicanism, and plainly made it appear 
that the doings of feminine gatherings are 
by no means limited to the ‘‘pink tea.’’ 
Dr. Emily G. Cluff, the president of the 


organization, made a most excellent 
speech, as did Mrs, Stewart, the vice- 
president. The menu, which was served 


in the banqueting-room, was splendidly 
made up, etc. 

A public meeting in the assembly-room 
followed at 2 P. M., which is evidence in 
itself that the banqueters were refreshed, 
rather than exhausted or unduly exhila- 
rated. 

The president, Mrs. Cluff, presided, 
welcomed the ladies of the county, and 
gracefully accepted on behalf of the club 
a gift from Recorder H. S. Pyne of a 
beautiful gavel with the club name-plate 
of gold. 

Mr. Clove urged the need of organiza- 
tion, and cited reforms inaugurated and 
maintained through the work of women. 

Hon. Reed Smoot spoke on local issues, 
and congratulated the Woman’s Republi- 
can Club of Provo on the good work ac- 
complished, He said he had ridden all 
night from Millard County to be present 
at the opening, and assured the ladies 
that his heart was with them in their 
work; that he would do anything he 
could to further their organization. 

Who was it that prophesied that when 
women should vote men would no longer 
treat them with respect? FT. MW. Ae 
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THE IMMIGRANT IRISH GIRL. 

When New York housekeepers read that 
seven hundred Irish lassies had arrived at 
Ellis Island on the last day of May, some 
of them hastened down to the barge office 
with visions—such visions! All in vain. 
Nearly all of those girls were ‘‘bespoke.”’ 
Their arrangements were made before 
their passage was taken. And the disap- 
pointed ladies could only storm the immi- 
gration office in vain, and murmur inco- 
herent threats about the penalties at- 
tached to importing labor, says the 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

At the immigration office they explain: 

















“You see, things are going pretty badly in 
the old country. A family makes up its 
miod to come to America. It saves and 
scrimps, every member of the family 
gives its last cent, begs, borrows, perhaps 
steals, to raise enough to send one mem- 
ber over. As soon as that one gets over, 
particularly if it’s a girl, and finds work, 
she begins saving up to bring another 
over, and telling every one her sister is 
coming over, and asking if they want a 
good, honest, willing girl, who doesn’t 
know, but will learn. Some one is al- 
ways ready for such a girl, ready, per- 
haps, to pay a little of the expense of 
bringing her over. So she comes, hun- 
dreds of her. And thousands of servant- 
less women, hearing of her arrival, rush 
down here to grab her up, only to find 
her, as she puts it, bespoke. Then they 
get mad at us and talk about imported 
labor.”’ 

In the intelligence offices they smile 
cynically at the arrival of seven hundred 
wild Irish lassies. What has that to do 
with the servant question? It may help 
them to solve it two, three, five years 
hence, but it offers no immediate relief. 
‘*These girls cannot be sent to our custom- 
ers, who want experienced help.’’ Experi- 
enced help is hard tofind. A well-trained 
maid is a rarity. Sv, too, is the house- 
keeper who knows how to train a maid. 
Girls go from one place to another among 
people who lay down certain rules and 
allow them to be broken; who give certain 
instructions and don’t see that they are 
carried out; who don’t give any instruc- 
tions, because they really don’t know 
themselves what they want, but none the 
less expect a maid to doit. The girls are 
put in a little, close, untidy hole in the 
wall, which they are told is their room. 
Scant furniture, ragged carpet, if any, 
running water an undreamed of luxury, 
and yet they are expected to be tidy. 
They are given poorly-equipped kitchens, 
bad ranges, worn-out brooms and rags for 
dusters, and without decent tools are ex- 
pected to do decent work. And all the 
time they are getting experience, and a 
year or so of that sort of training is ex- 
pected to turn out an experienced maid, 
ready to go into a well-kept houseand do 
her share in the ordering of it. This is 
what has happened to the girls who came 
over two, three, five years ago, and who 
ought to be solving the servant question 
of to-day. This is what will happen to 
nine out of ten of the girls who come over 
this year, and who ought to relieve the 
servant famine of two, three or five years 
hence. These are the views of an un- 
usually intelligent intelligence office, 
called upon to explain, in view of an 
average daily immigration of probably at 
least five hundred girls for May, why this 
famine? 

Further explanation of why the servant 
famine is not relieved by the influx of 
hundreds and thousands of immigrant 
Irish girls, is to be found in the fact that 
after a few years of domestic service at 
from $3 to $5 per week, the majority of 
them marry. If the husband is sober and 
industrious, the Irish lassie is likely to 
become mistress of a home which, she is 
helping to pay for, either through 
economical management or outside labor, 
or both. Ifthe husband does not turn 
out well, she takes in washing and ‘‘goes 
out’? at so much an hour. Whatever way 
matrimony may go, she puts her daugh- 
ters into the public schools at the earliest 
possible age, and somehow she manages 
to dress them well and in due time to af- 
ford them a parlor and a piano, They 
graduate from the grammar school and 
become factory girls, seamstresses, sales- 
women. Some of them go on through 
the high school and become stenographers, 
type-writers, teachers. 

In America, the immigrant Irish lassie 
does as Americans do, good luck to her! 

F. M. A, 





+ - — 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison, president of 
the G, F. W. C., gives her greeting to the 
federated club women in the September 
number of the Club Woman, and says, 
among other things: 

At no time in its history has the Gen- 
eral Federation had a more promising out- 
look. Questions have been asked con- 
cerning the policy of the president. The 
convention clearly and wisely defined the 
work it wished followed in legislating 
that for two years the General Federation 
work shall be ‘‘to secure the initiation, 
maintenance, and improvement of child 
labor laws’’; and in the creation of addi- 
tional committees on reciprocity, civics, 
civil service reform, and forestry. The 
council meeting, which followed the con- 
vention, recommended also a committee 
on household economics, 

Mrs, Viola Price Franklin, editor of the 
University Extension department in the 
Club Woman, has been appointed Profes- 
sor of English and Literature at Mount 
Union College, Alliance, O. She is an 
A. M. of Nebraska University, and is a 
successful lecturer on literary topics. Her 
husband, Dr. F. G. Franklin, who recent- 
ly took his Ph. D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, holds a professorship 
in Mount Union College. 





On Woman’s Club Day at the N. Y. 
Chautauqua Assembly, Mrs. Pennyback- 
er, president of the Texas State Federa- 
tion, told how the club women of her 
State got an appropriation from the Leg- 
islature to establish a State Industrial 
School for girls. She had appreciative 














listeners as she described the ways ang 
means by which the codperation of the 
Legislature was secured. The interest og 
the teachers was aroused, and that of the 
W. C. T. U, and the equal suffragists, 
When the club women put in their peti. 
tion, it was backed by similar requests 
from these and other State organizations 
of women, and the united effort was 
crowned with success. 


The section of the Michigan State Feq. 
eration Education Committee of which 
the Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, of Kala- 
mazoo, is chairman, has issued a leaflet 
entitled, ‘‘Studies in Housekeeping,” for 
the use of the federated clubs. A list of 
reference books is included. The sub. 
jects chosen are practical, and the com- 
mittee recommends a general reading of 
the books specified as a means to dispel 
much of the ignorance concerning these 
important matters. Michigan club wom- 
en have previously been active in this 
field. Dr. Mary E. Green, of Charlotte, 
Mich., was long the president and active 
promoter of the work of the National 
Household Economic Association. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Margaret Bottome, and 
other well-known women are among the 
founders of an organization comprising 
some of the most eminent men and wom. 
en in the country. This is a compara- 
tively new and not very generally known 
organization, and is called “The Pure 
Literature League.”’ 


The Shakespearean Club of Waxahachie, 
Texas, has opened a rest room called by 
the beloved name of ‘‘Rest Cottage.’’ The 
business men pay the rent, and an intelli- 
gent, gracious woman is employed to stay 
there and entertain visitors. She does 
her sewing, and sees that everything is in 
order, Ice-water, hot tea and coffee are 
free. There are several rooms, and a 
lunch table, bed, cradle, and other con- 
veniences, The laundry furnishes towels, 
A telephone is free. All the business men 
of the town, as well as the women, are 
justly proud of this enterprise. 


Sorosis has contributed $500 to the 
State Federation Festival, to be held in 
November at the Waldorf-Astoria in aid 
of the new Industrial School for Girls, 
All along the club line the response has 
been most cordial, saysthe N. Y. Tribune. 
Now that clubwomen are turning home. 
ward from their summer holidays, the se- 
rious business of making their particular 
club table the most attractive will hold an 
increasingly important place in their club 
deliberations. So far as possible, the 
aims and objects of the various clubs will 
be illustrated by their several tables. 
Books and authors’ autographs will form 
the attraction at the booth of the Wo- 
man’s Press Club. Photographs of cel- 
ebrities will be offered by the Twelfth 
Night Club, and the Professional Woman's 
League will vote for the most popular 
actress. Minerva, in line with her repu- 
tation for studious pursuits, will show at- 
tractive lamp and candle shades. The 
Eclectic Club will furnish entertainment 
for the frivolously inclined, with a contin- 
uous vaudeville performance and a Japan- 
ese tea garden. Clio will look after pan- 
try supplies. Post-Parliament will show 
a variety of gavels and treatises on parlia- 
mentary law. 

The clubs of the Wisconsin State Feder- 
ation, in common with those of the East 
and South, have taken up five lines of 
especial work—those of rest rooms for 
farmers’ wives, timvelling libraries, town 
and village improvement, the Consumers’ 
League, and branches of municipal im- 
provement, In the mining and lumbering 
districts of Wisconsin the work of the 
clubs is a live factor in nearly every mu- 
nicipality. Rooms are established by the 
clubwomen in many of the towns, which 
are comfortably furnished and supplied 
with books, where the wives of farmers 
are invited to come when they are shop- 
ping in town, and where members of the 
clubs interest them in helping others. 
Travelling libraries, consisting of from 
twenty to fifty well-selected books, are 
sent out through the mining towns, placed 
in a corner store and allowed to remain 
there four or six weeks. One of the 
standing committees of the Federation is 
that on village improvement, and its mem- 
bers have created an interest throughout 
the State in cemeteries, in doing away 
with unsightly advertising, in establish- 
ing drinking fountains, erecting tablets 
and caring for the town parks and grass 
plots. F. M. A. 





IN MEMORIAM. 

ALBERT HOWELL HorrTon, for many 
years Chief Justice of the Kansas Supreme 
Court, who died at Topeka a few days 
ago, was born in Orange County, New 
York. He was almost the last of a group 
that made early Kansas politics pictur- 
esque. 

Chief Justice Horton was a sincere and 
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consistent friend of woman suffrage. His 
high character and eminent legal attain. 
ments made him one of its most influen- 
tial supporters. When Mr. Blackwell 
visited the North Dakota, Montana and 
Washington Constitutional Conventions, 
he carried with him the written testi- 
mony of Judge Horton to the good effects 
of municipal woman suffrage in the State 
of Kansas. 

Not withstanding his long contactwith 
Kansas politics and customs, Horton’s 
personality always had an air of loneli- 
He would have been picked out as 
His unva- 


ness. 
a student in any aesemblage. 
rying courtesy was proverbial. 

He was one of the very first men in 
Kansas to exhibit there the culture and 
dignity of the best school of New York 
State men. He was a noticeable figure 
when, in 1860, he took up his residence 
at Atchison. His faultless speech, at- 
tractive manners and correct dress, un- 
usual in that country at that time, made 
him unique and almost isolated. 

“When young Horton first went to 
Kansas,’’ said an old friend, who isa re- 
tired lawyer, ‘the rather startled the town 
because he wore gold-rimmed spectacles,a 
silk hat, a black broadcloth coat, trousers 
that fitted him, and boots that were al- 
ways polished.”’ 

Mr. Horton was a lawyer before any- 
thing else, and his success at the bar car- 
ried him to the city attorneyship of his 
town without effort. 

In 1877, the Republicans elected him 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State, which office he held until 1895, 
when he resigned. A local paper says: 

“It was Chief Justice Horton who, by 
his firmness, lifted the judiciary of the 
State above the sweeping measures adopt- 
ed by the Populist Legislature. His deci- 
sions are models, not only for their legal 
perspicuity, but also for the English in 
which they are written. They have rarely 
been appealed from and never reversed, 
In all the evil days which befell Kansas 
its Supreme Bench remained unsmirched, 
and much of its high reputation was due 
to Albert Howell Horton.”’ 


——-o__— 


MRS. M. ADALINE P. CLARK, 

a faithful worker for the progress of 
women, and a charter member of the 
Woman Suffrage League of Springfield, 
Mass., fell asleep on August 7, trusting to 
awake in a life where she would not feel 
the hindrances that four-score years had 
of late placed upon her. 

Some one has written that ‘‘the Angel 
of Death is the invisible Angel of Life.” 
It would seem that no one ever had a 
stronger desire to have this saying prove 
true than our oldest, faithful worker. 
The cry of her soul has been that the 
new world might open to her larger fields 
of usefulness, 

Our friend and co-worker in early life 
must have had a dream which impressed 
upon her the importance of a full devel- 
opment of the individual soul. Not only 
were her time and money freely given, 
but her soul was full of love for her na- 
tive land, and her prayer was that every 
one of its sons and daughters might seek 
out the knowledge that would lead them 
into more perfect freedom, and make the 
world better. B. B. 





MRS, LUCRETIA P. GRIFFIN, 


Mrs. L. P. Griffin, formerly of Natick, 
Mass., passed away June 21, in Newbury, 
Vt. A staunch friend of woman suffrage, 
she was the first active suffragist in Natick, 
and the first to subscribe for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. This publication she read 
from its first issue until her death. 

Miss Laura Moore, secretary of the 
Vermont Woman Suffrage Association, 
says: ‘Mrs. Griffin was accustomed to 
speak of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL as her 
one luxury. For fourteen years she was 
local committee for the State W. S. A., 
and in all these years had been an earnest, 
faithful helper. She circulated petitions 
for municipal suffrage for women every 
year, and thereby created considerable 
sentiment in favor of suffrage in a very 
conservative town.”’ 

Mrs. Griffin has many friends in Natick, 
and made many in Newbury during her 
residence there of twenty years. She 
leaves ason and several grandchildren, by 
whom she will be missed in the home. 

And so one after another of the old 
Workers are called home, but the exigen- 
cies of the hour will be met, and all good 
Causes will ultimately triumph. M.B.T. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





An evidence of the increasing number 
of women physicians is found in the fact 
that five sisters of one family are practic- 
ing medicine. Four reside in Muscatine, 
lowa, viz.: Alice Braunwarth Halstead, 
Ph. B., and Drs. Jennie S., Emma L., and 
Jessie A. Braunwarth, The fifth sister, 
Dr. Anna M. Braunwarth, is first assist- 
ant of Dr. Henry T. Byford of Chicago. 


The Bunker Hill Boys’ Club numbers 
586 boys. Of these boys 60 are fatherless, 
80 are motherless, and 20 are orphans. 
To surround these boys with sweet, home- 
like influences is the purpose and work of 
the Bunker Hill Boys’ Club Association. 
People who are prominent in the social 
and business life of Boston should have 
an interest in what the club is doing, and 
the public at large should know more of 
the work than they do. Help and co- 
operation will be deeply appreciated by 
Mr. Emerson L. Hunt, its superintendent. 
His address is 10 Wood Street, Charles- 
town, Mass. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York Ciry, SEpr. 9, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the open air contests during the past 
summer, young women seem to have 
made some remarkable records. They 
have creditably competed in swimming 
bouts, in tennis games and other sports, 
and now comes the story of a baseball 
match won by a team of nine young wom- 
en, who were pitted against an equal 
team of young men. The scene of the 
contest was Pleasant Plains, Dutchess 
County, and the young women, who were 
teachers in the Sunday school, were led 
by Miss Lent as pitcher and Miss Van 
Wagener at the bat. In five innings the 
score stood 26 for the maidens and 22 for 
the men, who, feeling themselves doomed 
to defeat, withdrew from the field. In 
this ‘‘event’’ there seems to have been no 
handicap imposed upon the men. 

While at Point o’ Woods, I heard of a 
somewhat similar contest between repre- 
sentatives of the sexes. It was a basket- 
ball match, but in this case the young 
women insisted that the young men 
should wear the hampering dress to 
which society restricted them ordinarily; 
so, while the young ladies appeared in 
the neat uniforms with short skirts which 
are sanctioned for athletic sports, the 
young men wore trailing gowns and ‘‘pic- 
ture’ hats. It was reported to have been 
a most comical sight—the flounderings of 
the men as they tried to hold their hats in 
place while they stumbled over their long 
skirts. It is not surprising that the wom. 
en won by a handsome score. 

This story recalled a memory of years 
ago. A certain rough fellow laughed at 
some girls who were a little awkward in 
climbing a fence that stood in the way of 
a@ cross-country walk. Thereupon they 
insisted that he should surmount the 
rails while restricted in his freedom of 
movement in some fashion similar to the 
flowing skirts which so hampered their 
own freedom. He was suiky about it at 
first, but the other young men of the 
party declared that it was only fair, and 
so a lap robe was fastened about his waist 
and he was then asked to climb the fence 
with the grace and activity which he de- 
clared the girls did not possess. For the 
next five minutes his clumsy scram- 
blings afforded unlimited amusement to 
his eompanions, whose laughter was not 
restrained until he stumbled away across 
a field and was seen no more. It is to be 
hoped that this was a life-long lesson to 
him. 

The fact that women are citizens of the 
United States is from time to time empha- 
sized by the decisions of courts and offi- 
cials. A recent case adds another proof 
of a fact that ought not to be longer con- 
troverted, but which is still sometimes 
disputed by the ignorant. A certain Louis 
Burgio, an Italian, as his name indicates, 
sent for his betrothed to come to this 
country, enclosing to her sufficient money 
to enable her to make the voyage as a 
cabin passenger. Animated by a spirit of 
economy she came in the steerage, and 
thus contracted a contagious disease of 
the eyes. for this reason the Ellis Island 
authorities refused to allow her to land. 
In this dilemma Burgio, who was a nat- 
uralized citizen, married the girl “by 
commission,” and demanded his wife. 
The Federal Court, through Judge La- 
combe, declared the point well taken, 
that the girl was now an American citi- 
zen, and therefore entitled to come ashore. 
So the gallant young Italian secured his 
bride. 

The sorrowful news of the ending of 
the beneficent life of Mrs. Hannah L, 
Howland recalls to many friends here all 
the gentle loveliness of her character. On 
many occasions it was my happy fortune 
to be entertained at her delightful home 
at Sherwood. When I was first there her 
children were young, and she was the 
graceful chatelaine, rejoicing in her beau- 
tiful garden, happy in the devotion of her 
admirable husband, Mr. Henry Howland, 
who, at one time when a member of the 
Legislature, was the earnest champion of 
our pending woman suffrage bill. Year 
after year she labored for the cause of the 
emancipation of her sex from all unjust 
discriminations, with her able sister-in- 
law, Miss Emily Howland, leading the 
agitation in that part of the State. It is 





sad to think that the gentle lady who is 





gone will never again see with delight the 
blossoming of her favorite roses and ' 
clematis, or rejoice with her friends over | 
a victory for the cause she so loved, The | 
sympathy of a wide circle of friends is 
with her family. and especially with her 
devoted daughter, Miss Isabel, in this 
hour of bereavement. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81st Street. 





A MANUFACTURER FOR CONGRESS. 


Mr. Eugene N., Foss seeks the Republi- 
can nomination in the Eleverth Massa- 
chusetts District upon a progressive plat- 
form which looks to the commercial and 
industrial prosperity of New England. 

While Mr. Foss has for a year or two 
past been mentioned as a Congressional 
possibility, it was quite a surprise to most | 
of his friends when, a few weeks ago, he 
announced his candidacy for the position. 
Mr. Foss has in past years been so en- | 
grossed in his large business projects that | 
few people expected he would be willing 
to sacrifice these interests for political 





office; but this he has decided to do, and | 
some weeks ago announced his candidacy | 
in the same emphatic manner that char- 
acterizes all of his operations. 

It is rare that a candidate for political | 
office states so clearly his views upon the 
pressing issues of the day as Mr. Foss has | 
done, and this feature of the campaign is 
certain to be refreshing to the voters of 
the district. Mr. Foss is a business man, 
and stands as a business man’s candidate. 
In this connection the interesting fact has 
been pointed out that of the thirteen Con- 
gressmen from Massachusetts at the pres- 
ent time, eleven are lawyers. Whether 
in sympathy with Mr. Foss or not, there 
are very few voters but will agree to the 
general proposition that a larger propor- 
tion of business men in the halls of legis- 
lation would be desirable. Toa JouRNAL 
representative Mr. Foss said: 

“I stand for tariff revision along such | 
lines as will give New England industries | 
fair play and every man a fair chance to | 
earn a living. 

“I stand for reciprocity with Canada, 
our best foreign customer per capita, and 
Cuba, our ward, and for such reciprocal 
treaties with other countries as will build 
up our home industries and iucrease our | 
commerce. 

“I stand for the improvement of Boston 
harbor, the natural port of New England 
and Canada, 

“I stand for the upbuilding of the 
American merchant marine, which can 
never be sustained except upon the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity. 

‘The new Eleventh District will do its 
own thinking. Its people are of the 
highest intelligence and character, and I | 
have no doubt of the result when tke 
issue has been presented,”’ | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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SKETCH OF MR. FOSS’S LIFE. | 
Eugene N. Foss, candidate for the Re- 

publican nomination for Representative in 
Congress in the Eleventh Massachusetts 
District, comprising Wards 10, 11, 12, 18, 
19, 21, 22, 23 and 25, is a native of West 
Berkshire, Vt., where he was born Sept. 
24, 1858. He was educated in St. Albans, 
and spent two years at Burlington, in the 
University of Vermont; leaving there at 
the end of his sophomore year to go upon | 
the road as a travelling salesman for a 
patent lumber drying apparatus. For | 
more than two years he travelled througbh- | 
out the large manufacturing centres of | 
the West, making a large business ac- 
quaintance, and it was while engaged in 
this enterprise that he attracted the atten- 
tion of B. F, Sturtevant, of blower fame, | 
who sent for him, and finally made him | 
manager of his extensive works in this | 
city. Later he married the daughter of | 
Mr. Sturtevant, and when that gentleman 
died, about twelve years ago, Mr. Foss 
organized the present corporation of the 
Sturtevant Blower Company, of which he 
has since been manager. He now em- 
ploys from eight hundred to nine hundred | 





| total of nearly fifteen hundred persons de- 
pendent upon Mr. Foss and his assuciates 


| fore, the construction of new works at 


| of the business. 


|New England. 


| Foss has given his attention to other en- 
| terprises. 
' president of the Jamaica Plain Gaslight 


| sorbed most of the street railways in this 
| part of the State, except the Boston Ele- 


| the property of the new association, and 


| of the finance committee. 


capitalized for one million dollars and the 


| Ville, Me., and is a member of the Algon- 


| the early fall, when nature has dispelled 


| and fields retain their green mantle, but 
| as October lengthens the variegated col- 


hands in Jamaica Plain, and about two 
hundred more in branch plants at Chicago 
and Philadelphia. Three years ago Mr. 
Foss organized the Becker- Brainard Mill- 
ing Company, consolidating for this pur- 
pose the Brainard Milling Company of 
Hyde Park and the Becker Company of 
Fitchburg, with a capital of $500,000. 
New works were constructed at Hyde 
Park, where about four hundred hands 
are employed. These enterprises give a 


for a livelihood. 

When a large part of the Sturtevant 
works at Jamaica Plain was burned three 
years ago, Mr. Foss received flattering of- 
fers and even was strongly advised by 
business men to go to Pittsburg, but he 
declined to do so, saying that New Eng- 
land mechanics were superior in skill and 
intelligence to those to be found in any 
other part of the country, and that if 
business conditions could be made satis- 
factory, as he believed they could, he pre- 
ferred to remain in New England, All he 
wanted was fair play. He began, there- 


Hyde Park, at acost of from $500,000 to 
$600,000, and these are nearing comple- 
tion. When finished they will employ 
more men than ever before in the history 
The works will cover 
about twenty acres of ground and will be 
one of the largest and most modern in 
: The total employing 
capacity, in fact, will be three thousand 
hands. 

Since making for himself an assured 
position in his own line of business, Mr, 


For several years he has been 


Company, and he was one of the early in- 
vestors in street railways in and about 
Boston. When the Massachusetts Elec- 
tric Company was organized and ab- 


vated, Mr. Foss was the owner of the Nor- 
folk & Suburban. This became a part of 


Mr. Foss went upon the board of direct- 
ors, of which he is still a member, as also 
He isa direct- 
or of the Massachusetts Loan & Trust 
Company, a director of the Manhattan 
Railway Company of New York, of the 
Chicago Stockyards Company and the 
Mexican Central Railway Company, and a 
large owner of Atchison securities. He 
is a director in the Soule Cotton Mills of 
New Bedford, also in the Butler Cotton 
Mills of New Bedford. These are two 
new cotton mills which have recently been 
erected in New Bedford, one of which is 


other for seven hundred thousand dollars. 
He is also a director of the Merchants’ 
Association of Boston, a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and a director of 
the Home Market Club. He always has 
voted the Republican ticket, and was an 
admirer of James G. Blaine. Mr. Foss 
also isa trustee of the Newton Theological 
Seminary and of Colby University, Water- 


quin, Art and Exchange Clubs of Boston. 
He lives at Jamaica Plain. 





AUTUMN IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 





September an Ideal Month fora Visit. 





Of late years it has been the custom for 
many people to choose for their vacation 


the sultry heat, but kept in their choice 
array the fields and foliage, and imparted 
to the atmosphere cool, brisk and invigor- 
ating ozone, During September forests 


ors of autumn become most beautiful, 
especially iu the White Mountains. Here 
the deep ravines, walled by monster 
rocks, overgrown with vines and mosses, 
make a delightful picture; the fresh and 
fertile valleys are guarded by towering 
mountains with whole forests on their 
backs, and away up, at times outlined 
against the clear sky, and then again en- 
shrouded in the clouds, is the lonely peak 
of Mt. Washington At this season the 
Land of Evangeline and the beauties of an 
Indian summer along the Ohio River lack 
the wild grandeur and pleasing enchant- 
ments of the White Mountains. 

The trips to the summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington, to the beautiful and famous Fran- 
conia Notch, to the numerous visiting 
points, Bethlehem, Maplewood, Bartlett, 
Jefferson, etc., are always features of a 
fall visit to the mountains. 

In order to accommodate the large num- 
ber who yearly wend their way to this 
elysium, the Boston & Maine Railroad 
offers a reduced rate for the fall excur- 
sions. 

Tickets will be good going Sept. 15 to 
Oct. 11 and returning up to Oct. 13, and 
will be on sale at the Boston station and 
principal stations on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. 

For full information in regard to rates, 
etc., inquire of your Boston & Maine 
ticket agent, or send to the General Pass- 
enger Department, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston. 








Miss M. F. Fisk, 


144 Tremont Street, 


Announces the arrival of 


washable GLACE KID GLOVES, that wash in soap 


and water, and are in all 
She has received also 


VEILINGS, STOCKS, COLLARS, and BELTS, in 


the newest fashions. 








her Fall Importation of 


of the fashionable colors. 
a choice line of LADIES’ 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 














AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theat re, 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremon* 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPT. 15. 


“Lady Huntworth’s Experiment” 





CASTLE 


Brancb 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢ 600, 


Prices: | watinees, 10c., 25c., 50e. 





ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HANDMADE), 
ALSO FOR 
Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 


Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Etc., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, 
and decorative designs. ddr 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 
Georgeville, Province of Quebec, 
CANADA. 


SUFFRAGISTS 


MAY HAVE 


ALL THEIR PRINTING DONE 


With Neatness and Dispatch 
AT THE 


JOURNAL PRINTING OFFICE, 


293 Congress Street. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Will meet customers at JOURNAL business 
office, 3 Park St., any day at noon, if de- 
sired. Drop a card or telephone to 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Printer, 

2098 Congress Street, Boston. 
Telephone 2551 Main. 


with mottoes 
e688 








CAPE ANN & 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 


LOUCESTE 


ROUND TRIP, 


75C. 


Staunch, spacious, modern steel steamers, 
Cape Ann and City of Gloucester, leave 
North side Central Wharf, foot of State Street 
Elevated Station stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A.M.2 P.M. Leave 
Gloucester 2.15 P.M. Sundays, leave Bos- 
ton at 10.15 A M ; leave Gloucester 3.15 P.M. 
Columbas Orchestra 

E. 8S. MERCHANT, General Manager. 

Boston & Gloucester Steamship Co. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 








Single Fare, 


50c. 
50-Trip Book, 
£12.50. 




















50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyvricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. V.argest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, 33 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,22r2-s0». New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington. 
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THE STILL HOUR. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


The quiet of a shadow-haunted pool, 
Where light breaks through in glorious 
tenderness, 
Where the tranced pilgrim in the shelter cool 
Forgets the way’s distress,— 


Such is this hour, this silent hour with Thee! 
The trouble of the restless heart is still, 

And every swaying wish breathes reverently 
The whisper of Chy will. 


Fountain of Life, in Thee alone is Light! 
Shine through our being, cleansing us of 
sin, 
Till we grow lucid with Thy presence bright— 
The peace ofjGod within. 


If, in our thoughts, by Thee made calm and 
clear, 
The brightening image of Thy face we see, 
What hour of all our lives can be so dear 
As this still hour with Thee! 


- 





WE LOVE BUT FEW. 


Oh, yes, we mean all kind words that we say 
To old friends and to new, 

Yet doth this truth grow clearer day by day, 
We love but few. 


We love! we love! What easy,words to say, 
Andjsweet to hear, 

When sunrise splendor brightens all the way, 
And, far and near, 


Are breath of flowers and caroling of birds. 
And bells that chime; 
Our hearts are light; we do not weighfour 
words 
At morning time! 


But when the matin music all isjhushed, 
And life’s greatjload 
Doth weigh us down, and thick withjclogging 
dust 
Doth grow,the_road, 


Thendo we say less often that we svve. 
" ‘The wordsfhave grown! 
With pleading eyes we look to Christ above, 
And clasp our own. 


Their lives are bound}to ours\by {mighty 
bands 
No mortal strait, 

Nor Death himself, with his prevailing hands, 
Can separate. 


The world is wide, and many names are dear, 
And friendships true; 
Yet do these words read plainer, year by year, 


We love but few. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 





NOCTURN 


Night on the gray sea, 
And one gray ship; 
It has hung out a light, 
Gold in the gray night; 
And over sea to me 

The silence brings 
A foreign air 
A sailor sings. 


Remote as a dream, the sea 
Breathes, asleep; 

Remote as a dream, the hour 

Has a dream’s power; 

And out of the dream to me 
Comes, with the song, 

The face of one unseen, 
Ob, how long! 


Your myriad-mazed hair 
Never, [ know, 
Shall blind my eyes with a night 
Dearer than day’s light; 
Be it so; but where, 
Girl, are you gone? 
It is my heart’s cry, 
And my beart cries on. 


Night falls, and a star 

Flutters white in the gray; 
Hushed is the song; to me 
Whispers the warm sea: 
‘‘Hush, hush, heart!” 

But if I could only tell 
If she be near or far 

Ab, ’twere well! 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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In the Little Ward. 


BY KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN, 


Nurse Shaw turned from the window. 

“Ida!” she called. ‘Ida,?come here, 
quick!” She stepped to one side and 
held back the curtain. 

‘“Isn’t that Mrs. Beasley?”’ she asked. 
“‘You remember; the one that took such 
a fancy to Tommy?” 

“Of course I remember,”’ the other 
nurse replied. ‘Now what do you sup- 
pose she’s coming here again for? Maybe 
her husband’s relented.” 

Nurse Shaw laughed. “I doubt it, from 
what she said,” she replied. ‘*You’ve got 
to let her in, anyway. I can’t bear to 
hear the story of her troubles again.” She 
slipped away from the window, and when 
the other nurse turned she had vanished. 

The woman whose approach they had 
watched stopped, and fumbled under the 
straight black cape she wore. 

She has a new bonnet,’ Nurse Evans 
said, aloud, ‘Maybe Jobn isn’t so hard, 
after all. Besides, who knows—”’ 

The woman was now coming up the 
walk, which had a hedge of rosebush- 
es on either side. She climbed the 
steps to the entrance laboriously. She 
was smiling, the last glimpse Nurse Evans 
had of her, before the bell tinkled some- 

where down the corridor, Nurse Shaw 





came back into the waiting-room just 
then. 

“Go on; you've got to,”’ she said. 

She heard them speaking at the door. 

“I didn’t have much time,’’ the woman 
was saying, ‘“‘but I wanted to come up 
and see ’em again. John—my husband, 
you know—he’s going to meet me here. 
And I brought this book to Lucy. It 
ain't mueh, but maybe it’ll please her.” 
Then she came into the waiting-room. 
“Oh, howdy do?” she exclaimed, at sight 
of Nurse Shaw at the window. “I was 
just sayin’ I'd brought little Lucy a 
book.” 

“That is very kind of you, Mrs. Beas- 
ley,”’ the other replied. ‘‘They don’t 
have much, poor little things!” 

“That’s what I told John; he went 
with me to get it; he’s going to meet me 
here.”” Nurse Shaw took the book the 
woman held out. 

Mrs. Beasley sank upon one of the 
straight chairs. She flung back her cape, 
and as she removed her black cotton 
gloves she smiled mistily at the nurses, 
who were examining the book, and said: 

“Do you like it? Do you think it'll 
please her?”’ 

“Oh, very much,” 
swered, looking up. 

“T was tellin’ John—that’s my husband 
—seems ’s if we ought to do somethin’ for 
‘em, seein’ as we’ve none of our own, 
There ain’t many to do for ’em, is there?”’ 

**No, not very many,’’ Nurse Shaw re- 
plied. 

Nurse Evans left her companion impul- 
sively, and came and sat beside the wo- 
man in black, 

*Can’t you make him think as you 
do?’ she asked, eagerly. ‘Oh, if you 
only could, how happy you would be, 
woulan’t you?” 

Mrs, Beasley looked away, hesitating, 
then back again, fixing her soft and tired 
eyes upon the nurse. 

“I guess I would,”’ she replied, tremu- 
lously. ‘I’ve tried ever so many times; 
I've ding-donged it at him ever since I 
was up here the first time, but it don’t 
seem to have any effect. You see, he 
says we don’t know anything about their 
folks; he says it’s too big arisk. We got 
to talkin’ about it just last night, after he 
told me he was comin’ to town to-day. I 
asked him if I could come, too, and bring 
a book to little Lucy. He didn’t care 
about that; but he wouldn’t agree to any- 
thin’ else.’’ She smiled wistfully, looking 
down at the gloves in her lap. 

Nurse Shaw laid the book on the table, 
and went quietly out of the room. 

‘Why didn’t you ask him right out?” 
The girl’s heart swelled with pity for this 
woman beside her in the frayed cape, 
whose whole being craved that which 
nature had denied her. 

“I did, last nicht,’’ she replied, without 
lifting her eyes. “Seems ’s though I 
couldn’t hold back any longer. I said to 
him, ‘John, what’s the reason you and I 
can’t take one o’ them poor little things 
aod make it our own, just as though it 


Nurse Evans an- 


really was?’ But—’’ She feared to trust 
her voice. Her breath caught in her 
throat. She looked up, and her lashes 


were wet. ‘He set his foot right down.” 

‘Poor dear, I’m so sorry!’’ the nurse 
murmured, consolingly. The woman 
straightened, and wiped her eyes with 
her fingers. 

‘*Maybe he’s right,”’ she said, heroically. 
‘*We don’t really know much about ’em,”’ 

The bell tinkled again down the corri- 
dor. 

‘*Maybe that’s him now!’’ Mrs. Beasley 
exclaimed. 

**You wait here; I'll see,’’ the nurse 
said. The woman leaned forward in her 
chair, listening, intent. She heard a 
man’s voice, and settled back. The nurse 
was saying, ‘‘Yes, she’s here. I don’t be- 
lieve you’ve ever been toa children’s free 
hospital and foundlings’ home before.” 

She led him into the waiting-room 
where his wife was. He was big and 
awkward, with the heaviness of his face 
somewhat relieved by the humor latent 
in his eyes. 

“Oh, you ready, Mary?’’ he asked, 

“T was waitin’ for you; I didn’t want 
to give it to hertill you come.”’ She took 
up the book from the table. 

“Come with me, please,’’ the nurse 
said. She started out of the room. At 
the door she turned. 

“Oh, you must come, too, Mr. Beasley!” 
she cried, merrily. ‘‘It’s only on the 
next floor, and they’re such poor little 
things they won’t hurt you.”’ 

He glanced appealingly at his wife, 
reddening, then followed the two women 
up the stairs. In the hall they passed 
other nurses in clean, fresh blue frocks, 
with white aprons and little crisp caps. 
He towered above both women. His wife, 
more frail than the nurse, seemed pitiful- 
ly little and weak in the shadow of his 
bigness. 

“It’s in here,’ Miss Evans said, her 
hand on the knob of a door. “Do you 
hear them?” There floated out the hum 
of children, laughter, cries, whines, The 
man hung back upon the threshold. All 





about were children, some creeping on 
the floor, others inside strange cages that 
they propelled here and there, others on 
cots. A little boy and girl, each with 
twisted feet, played with a toy kitchen in 
one corner. The man had never seen 
anything like this before. He hardly 
heard his wife’s call from the lower end 
of the room. 

‘Just be careful where you step,’’ the 
nurse said. ‘Some of them are very 
small.’’ 

He looked down at a child who had 
crept up to him, and was now crouched 
between his feet, staring at his knees, 
He glanced from his wife to the nurse. 
“They ain’t very big, are they?’’ he said. 
He stood as a colossus among these little 
folk. He shifted his eyes here, there, 
ashamed that he had thus boldly yet un- 
wittingly invaded the domain of a strange 
people. 

His wife and the nurse were bending 
over a cot, From the pillow two great 
blue eyes were looking up, and above and 
around them golden hair curled in a tan- 
gled mass. 

**Lucy, this nice lady has brought you 
a bock,” he heard the nurse say, then 
saw the book put into the little hands 
held out for it. 

“She has a spinal trouble; she will 
never get well,’ the nurse whispered to 
him, over her shoulder. The man felt his 
own strength, his power, that moment 
keenly. He even realized, as he never 
had before, the weak ..ss of the woman 
upon whom he looked down. 

Mrs. Beasley turned the pages before 
the child’s wondering eyes. When she 
had finished, the little hands clutched the 
book eagerly and drew it beneath the 
coverlet. 

“Guess she’s afraid you'll take it 
back,’’ the man said. He saw his wife 
stoop over the pale face and kiss the cold, 
clear forehead, then stroke back the gold- 
en hair. He felt suddenly as if he should 
like to do such things; then something 
took hold of his throat and heart and 
wrenched them. He looked away, swal- 
lowing hard, After a moment he said, 
bravely: 

**Well, you ready?’’ 

“Yes, we'll go now,’’ his wife replied. 

“Oh, you must come into the little 


‘ward, now that you’re here!’’ the nurse 


exclaimed, anxiously. ‘They’re very 
small in there—up to a year or fourteen 
months, You really shouldn’t miss see- 
ing them. It won't take a minute—it’s 
on this same floor.’’ 

The man looked at his wife appealingly, 
and her eyes met his, and he;read that in 
them which begged. Around a turn in 
the corridor they came upon another 
door. 

‘tThe noise in here is different,’’ the 
nurse said, ‘*Not so loud.”’ 

Down the length of the room extended 
two rows of white ironcribs. From some 
of them came strange sounds Jike the 
whine of little animals—plaintive, weak 
cries. The two women went on ahead. 
Beasley glanced from right to left into 
thecribs, The tiny heads on the pillows 
were very comic. He felt like laughing. 
Beside one of the cribs he stopped. A 
nurse was on the other side. A hand no 
larger than a little flower lay upon the 
coverlet. 

The man laughed quietly. He extended 
a finger and touched the hand gingerly, 
then slipped his own huge paw under it 
and viewed the tiny one lying in the palm, 
He could hardly feel its weight. 

*“Gosh!’’ he muttered, under his breath, 

A milk-bottle had slipped down be- 
tween the iron spindles and the mattress 
on one side. He extricated it and laid it 
at the foot. 

**You little sucker,’’ he said, ‘‘there’s 
your bottle.’’ 

He glanced down the room. His wife 
and the nurse were bending over a crib 
pushed back beneath a window. ‘The 
nurse was lifting out the baby, and he 
saw her give it to his wife. A strange, 
new feeling possessed him. He stared 
dumbly. He tried to analyze this experi- 
ence, but despaired. He thought the 
room must be very close. 

“Come and see him, John!” his wife 
called, quietly. 

He tiptoed awkwardly down the aisle. 
**He’s a fat one, ain’t he?’’ he said. 

*‘He’s just the finest boy in the whole 
place!’ the nurse exclaimed. ‘That's 
Tommy!’ There was almost a maternal 
pride in her eyes as she spoke. 

“John, you hold him,’’ said Mrs, Beas- 
ley. 

Sbe held the bundle of life out to him. 
Somehow his hands went forward of their 
own accord; then he felt the weight at 
his elbow. 

*““Gosh!”’ he said. 
he?”’ 

*“O John, you know just how to carry 
one, don’t you?’’ The eyes of his wife 
into which he looked were tender. 

“Do 1?’* he asked, and laughed, A 
little hand had gripped his huge fore- 
finger. ‘*Look at him hang on!’ he,ex- 
claimed. 


“He is solid, ain’t 


200008 


you. 


salary of $4.00 per week and expenses. 
interfering with other occupations. 


stands for. 


This means You! 


Any woman who is enterprising enough to spend 
a few minutes in learning to understand the 
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will secure a life-time of comfort. 
is properly sewed on, and then experiment till you 
find just the touch and the twist that is easiest for | 
It cannot break, bend, or rust. 


ALL LEADING STORES KEEP THEM. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WE WANT WOMEN AND GIRLS in every city and town in the United 
States and Canada who can copy letters to work for us as correspondents, at a 
The work can be done evenings, without 
We have spent thousands of dollars in 
advertising during the past four years. 
at least until every woman and child in the land knows what the word SNAP 
If you wish to work for us, send 10 cents in silver or 12 cents iy 
postage stamps for a card of two dozen SNAP HOOKS AND EYES and 
we will send you full particulars, with instructions, ete. 


Address Dept. W. 8l, 
SNAP HOOK AND EYE MFG. CO., 
KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING, 

Fifth Avenue and 14th Street, 


Positively no canvassing, soliciting, or commission business. 
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The nurse slipped away, hovering an 
instant over the different cribs. At the 
end of the room she glanced back. The 
man and woman had gone to one of the 
windows. He was holding the baby up, 
that it might look out. The woman’s 
hand was upon his arm. She was gazing 
eagerly up into his face, speaking in an 
undertone. He iet the baby settle back 
into the crook of his arm, and looked 
down into its face, seeming curiously in- 
terested. Then, at something, he laughed. 
Suddenly they turned from the window, 
and the woman came ruoning toward the 
nurse, 

“Oh, he says we can take it! he says 
we can take it!’’ Her eyes were swim- 
ming. The hand she laid upon the nurse's 
arm trembled. Her face was radiant, 
ecstatic. 

Beasley stood beside the crib. He was 
twiddling his fingers in the baby’s face 
now. The humor in his eyes gleamed. 

His wife drew the nurse along with her. 

“O John, give him to me! give him to 
me!’’ She took the little thing out of ‘his 
arms and pressed it to her breast, and 
held her face close to the smooth cheek, 
while the man stood there looking down 
at her, silent. 

**So you have decided to take Tommy?”’ 
the nurse said. ‘I'm glad, although we'll 
miss him a lot; he’s such a good boy!” 

“Yes, he says [I may,’’ the woman an- 
swered. The man’s eyes and those of the 
nurse met. He looked down sheepishly. 

“And when will you come for him?’’ 
the girl in the crisp little cap asked. 

“Oh, can’t we take him right along 
with us now?”’ 

The nurse laughed. “I’m afraid not 
to-day,’’ she replied. ‘‘You see there’s a 
certain form we've got to go through.”’ 

‘*Monday, then?”’ 

‘*Yes, Monday would give us time; say 
Monday afternoon, about this time.” 

The baby was laid back in the crib, over 
which the woman hovereda moment, At 
the bottom of the stairs Nurse Evans 
turned, and just then the man’s arm 
slipped from around his wife’s waist, and 
they both blushed. The nurse looked 
away quickly. 

They lingered a moment in the waiting- 
room, 

“TI don’t think you’ll ever regret it,” 
the girl in the fresh blue dress said, 

Beasley regarded his wife. “I guess 
it’ll be all right,’ he remarked. ‘'Mary 
wants him.”’ 

“On Monday, then!’’ the nurse called 
after them from the door. 

“Yes, on Monday,’ the woman an- 
swered, and in the one look which passed 
between them that instant was hope and 
joy and love. And remaining a minute at 
the door, Nurse Evans heard her say, **O 
John, I’m so happy!”’ 

And the reply he made was, ‘Did you 
see the way the little skeesicks hung on?”’ 

The nurse closed the door softly, and 
slipped noiselessly into the deserted wait- 
ing-room. From the window she watched 
the couple—the woman clinging to the 





man’s arm and looking up into his face— 





until they passed beyond the range of her 
sight. Then she turned away, and walked 
briskly out of the room into the echoing 
corridor.— Youth's Companion. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO NEW YORE SUFFRAGIST.S 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER, 


MANHASSET, L., I., SEPT, 8, 1902. 

Dear Suffrage Friends: You are all 
bearing in mind, I hope, that our annual 
meeting is coming in October. This year 
it will be in Buffalo, which has near it the 
Falls that are the wonder of the world. 
If we could make our suffrage gospel such 
@ great, rushing torrent from the same 
place what a force we should be in the 
cause! If we cannot do that, let us do all 
we can to make this a good convention. 

Get as many new paying members as 
possible. Do not forget for a moment 
that our watchword this year is ‘‘Double 
the membership,” and let us all try to do 
that one thing in every club. I know of 
one member of the New York club who 
has secured twelve new members; and 
she is a stranger, from New Orleans, Miss 
Kate M. Gordon, corresponding secretary 
of the National Association. 

Let every club be mindful that the dues 
are required now before the first of Octo- 
ber. Last year we fell behind a little 
from the record of the year before. This 
time we expect an increase because so 
many of us havg been bestirring our- 
selves to see what the matter was. The 
only trouble was, I think, that we had be- 
come a little indolent. For I am sure we 
are all as good suffragists as ever. 

From the present outlook we think we 
shall have with us, in Buffalo, Mrs. Percy 
Widdrington, of England, who will tell us 
of the strides woman suffrage has made 
under the British flag. We have not kept 
pace with the women of England, and 
need the inspiration of their record. We 
have learned that Mrs. Widdrington is very 
much appreciated as a speaker in Eng- 
land. Unfortunately, we cannot have our 
National president, because a more urgent 
duty calls her to the West. We shall 
have our delightful National vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, who is always 
a joy with her Question-Box in the after- 
noon and her speech in the evening. 
Then our dear Miss Anthony has prom- 
ised to mother us, and where can we be 
happier than under her wing? 

There will be other speakers, but it is 
too early to give a definite and certain 
list. I only refer to those above in the 
hope that you will ail feel so strong an 
attraction for the convention that you 
will put small obstacles out of the way 
and many of you arrange to be in Buffalo 


—eEeS=ES__ 


$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mo’ e of $2750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interest is paid. Rented at $258 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month- 
1 payments “ $25 each. t 40 by 100 Seet. = 

. B. BLACKWELL, OMAN’s JOURN 

Office, Boston. 
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from the 28th to the 3lst of October. Let 
us unite to make this the largest State 
Convention ever held. Let every club at 
least send its president. In the October 
Newsletter we shall make the ‘complete 
statement through the Call. 

MARIANA W, CHAPMAN, 


SUFFRAGE CIRCLE OF GROTON, 
Groron, Sept. 3, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal :j 

We receive so much benefit from letters 
from other circles throughout our State 
and elsewhere, that I would like to in- 
form you of the first meeting of our club 
for 1901-1902, 

Groton is located in Tompkins County, 
New York, and is noted for its bridge and 
carriage industries. We are about fifteen 
miles from Ithaca and Cornell University. 

Our circle has had a vacation of two 
months, but on Tuesday, Sept. 2, we 
opened our year’s work at the home of 
Mrs. William Hare and her daughter, 
Miss Georgia Hare, both active members 
ofourclub, There were 24 present; 20 
of them were from Groton, and four from 
the rural districts. The program was 
conversational, and was conducted by our 
worthy president, Mrs. A. M. Baldwin. 

Two of our members have been absent 
from Groton for nearly ten months at 
Pasadena, Cal. Mrs. Henry Fitch and her 
daughter, Mrs. C. Fitch Cox, gave us an 
interesting account of their trip, and also 
of the Biennial Convention which they 
attended at Los Angeles. 

The topic of_discussion for the day was 
‘Historic Places of New York State.’’ 
Mrs. C. Rhodes and Miss Georgia Hare 
introduced the subject, after which others 
conversed in reference to them. 

At 5 o’clock tea was served, and we dis- 
persed to meet again Sept. 16, when the 
subjects will be ‘‘Colonial and State Gov- 
ernment,’’ Mrs, Baldwin; ‘‘Legal Status 
of New York Women,”’ Mrs. Bulkley. 

(Mrs.) W. H. BULKLEY. 

Pomona New York State Grange. 





KENTUCKY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO WORK, 


VERSAILLES, Ky., Sept. 8, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In all the history of the woman suffrage 
cause, there never has been so.opportune 
a time for a concerted and vigorous effort 
to secure the enfranchisement of American 
women as now. 

The women of no country have ever so 
well understood the political issues or 
needs of a nation, or taken greater interest 
in public questions. Municipal affairs, 
sanitation, charities and philanthropies 
are influenced or managed largely by 
women, and our public school system has 
passed almost entirely into their hands. 
Political parties in their campaigns plead 
for their influence or work, and acknowl- 
edge, after the votes are counted, that 
“the women did it.” 

For the first time in our history the 
President of the United States is an 
avowed woman suffragist. Considering 
all these facts, was there ever so oppor- 
tune a time for American women to make 
a bold strike for their political liberty as 
now? 

When President Roosevelt was Gover- 
nor of New York, he recommended the 
enfranchisement of the women of the State 
in his message to the New York Legisla- 
ture. Healso, in the same message, asked 
for a revision of the law controlling com- 
binations and monopolies. In his eastern 
tour, which he has just made, he said in 
his speech at Fitchburg on Labor Day, 
that “he is in favor of an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States con- 
ferring additional power upon the federal 
government to deal with corporations.” 

To control and restrain giant monopo- 
lies for the best interests of all the people 
is of vast import. But of far vaster im- 
portance is the establishment and protec- 
tion of the rights and liberties of one-half 
the people of the United States—the most 
moral half too—namely, women. 

If the United States Constitution should 
be amended in order to give the people 
power to protect themselves from corpo- 
rations, surely the one-half the people who 
are denied representation should be given 
the power to protect themselves from the 
tax-gatherer. If ‘‘Political power inheres 
in the people” (and women are people); if 
true government consists in ‘‘the consent 
of the governed,” and ‘‘Taxation without 
Tepresentation is tyranny,’’ then there is 
crying need tor an amendment to the 
National Constitution making these funda- 
mental principles verities. If President 
Roosevelt thought it just and wise to en- 
franchise the women of the State of New 
York, as he certainly did by asking for it 
in his message to the New York Legisla- 
ture, he would be only reiterating his be- 
lief in the wisdom and justice of sucha 
Measure by asking Congress to apply this 
American principle to the women of the 
entire Union. If, as he says, he ‘will 
Tecommend in his next message to Con- 





gress an amendment to the Constitution 
to protect the people from the greed of 
trusts’ (which he also recommended to 
the New York Legislature in the same 
message in which he recommended woman 
suffrage), will he not consistently sound 
the clearest note of Americanism ever 
struck by a President of the United States 
by recommending in his message to our 
next Congress the submission of an 
amendment to our National Constitution 
for the enfranchisement of American 
women? 

Fifty years is a long time for the most 
law-abiding half of the people to plead for 
justice. The few crumbs that they have 
received are only a reflection on the fit- 
ness and ability of women in the exercise 
of political power. American women need 
a full and unrestricted ballot to protect 
their human rights, They should ask for 
and accept nothing less. If President 
Roosevelt deemed it just and wise for 
women to have the ballot when he was 
Governor of New York, American prinuci- 
ples have not changed since then, and 
women have been constantly proving their 
ability, need and desire to exercise politi- 
cal power. 

President Roosevelt might be reminded, 
under his mental strain of official life, 
that the protection of the human rights 
of one-half the people will be a powerful 
factor in the adjustment of vexed ques- 
tions and financial complications. He 
now has the golden opportunity to place 
his administration in advance of that of 
the immortal Lincoln. Surely it would 
be a grander display of statesmanship to 
be instrumental in placing the ballot in 
the hands of thirty-five millions of edu- 
cated, law-abiding, taxpaying American 
women, than in the hands of one million 
ignorant, non-property-holding black men. 

Now is the opportune time for the Na- 
tional and State Suffrage Associations, 
and all friends of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment, to bring all their influence to bear 
upon President Roosevelt to recommend 
in his message to our next Congress an 
amendment to the National Constitution 
for the enfranchisement of the women of 
the American Republic. Congress will 
assemble in December, and before that 
time all lovers of liberty have it in their 
power to bring their influence to bear up- 
on an avowed woman suffrage President 
of the United States to sound a note for 
the political liberty of American women 
in the U. S. Congress that will echo around 
the earth. JOSEPHINE K, HENRY. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
SOLFATERRO ROSES, 
Farrrax, S. C., Sept. 6, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

This morning I went into the garden 
while the dew was on the leaves to gather 
flowers for tbe breakfast table. Just in 
the centre of the arch made by the inter- 
twining vines of the Solfaterro and La- 
marque roses, over the front piazza steps, 
I found one freshly-opened perfect flower. 
It was so exquisite in its petal robe of 
pale gold, so complete in form and poise 
and odor, that I was satisfied and sought 
no farther, but plucked the beauteous 
blossom and, giving it fresh water in a 
slim green vase, placed it on the breakfast 
table, where its beauty was a benediction 
while we sipped our coffee and dallied 
with our grapes and figs. 

As the rose was an inspiration to be 
joyful while we refreshed ourselves, so a 
paragraph in this morning’s paper sets 
my fingers irresistibly to the lever where- 
by I put myself en rapport with my be- 
loved JouRNAL readers. The paragraph 
in the News and Courier is from the pen 
of Mr. August Kohn. This gentleman is 
well known to me, being treasurer of our 
State Press Association, and Columbia 
editor of the News and Courier. That is, 
he resides in Columbia, our Capitol city, 
and thence sends daily bulletins to the 
great paper in Charleston. 

Mr. August Kohn is not only a succinct, 
able, and agreeable writer, but a fearless 
man and an independent thinker, for 
which traits I honor and esteem him. 
To-day he says: 

There is no authority of law for a wo- 
man to hold an elective office in South 
Carolina, but there are now quite a num- 
ber of young ladies who hold and accept- 
ably fill clerkships in the various depart- 
ments here at Columbia. 

Several days ago, Mr. W. W. Bright, 
the Superintendent of Education for Pick- 
ens County, died suddenly. He had just 
been renominated for the position. Upon 
his death the Pickens Sentinel came out 
with the suggestion that Mr. Bright’s two 
daughters, who were thoroughly compe- 
tent, be allowed to do the work for the 
unexpired term, and that, while they 
could not be appointed under the law, 
some one could be appointed who would 
have them do the work and get the pay. 
The State Board of Education at its meet- 
ing last night thought so well of the sug- 
gestion that Governor McSweeney and 
Superintendent McMahan were appointed 
a special committee to make the arrange- 
ment. This plan is said to be entirely 
agreeable to the Pickens delegation, and 
it is stated that Mr. Stewart, who was 
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quite a friend of the late Mr. Bright, is 

willing to accept the office upon the sug- ostal 

gested conditions. This is certainly a 

most unusual case, and may be used as @ 

crumb of comfort by the woman suffra- 

gists, who seem to have been rather quiet 

in their campaign for some time past. 
The heading of Mr. Kohn’s article in 


will bring you the story of 
the News and Courier is very pointed in- 
deed, It is worded thus: 


Woman’s legal disabilities and her busi- . 
ness capabilities sharply contrasted In an merican nl ustr 
incident that occurred in Pickens County ’ 


—a woman cannot be a Superintendent of 
Education, but two women can do the 
work of a man who is, and take the pay, 
if he is willing. 

We thank Mr. Kohn for his clear state- 
ment of facts, which demonstrate the un- 
fairness practised on women, because I 
believe, as soon as South Carolina law- 
yers take in the situation, there will be 
an evolution in law which will bring the 
sisters, wives, and mothers of men along- 
side their brothers, husbands, and sons 
on the plane of equality. Statements like 
Mr. Kohn’s are well calculated to open 
men’s eyes to the absurdity of our present 
out-of-date prejudices, customs, and laws. 

Virerntia D, Youna. 
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The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Miss M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street, 
is showing very attractive things in Fall 
Gloves; among them, her famous Wash- 
able Glacé Kids, that fit beautifully, come “ 
in all the fashionable colors, and wash in To Real Estate Owners, 
soap and water. Other attractions are 
the fashionable sets of Collars and Cuffs, Owners of real eotate desiring the sorvises of 
Collars and Stocks of beautiful hand work, | #2 4ctive, faithful, and competent agent to take 
the newest Veilings, and the correct things charge of property. 80 coupes anled aun ait 
in Belts. J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JouRNAL 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. = 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
tone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 


Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
lian Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. Allen 
Dromgoole. 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A opportunity for a 
responsible builder. Ad . B. BLACKWELL, 
Woman's JOURNAL Office, Boston. 


— 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT AT MECHANICS’ 
FAIR. 


The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston was invited to take 
the direction of the Women’s Departmeut 
of the Mechanics’ Fair for 1902, and glad- 
ly availed itself of this opportunity. 
Through the tangible medium of ex- 
hibits, it was thought possible to bring 
certain industrial and educational facts to 
the attention of many persons whose in- 
terest would not be arrested if the same 
facts were stated in writing or in words, 
and thus to make the Women’s Depart- 
ment both suggestive and helpful. 

In selecting exhibits, emphasis has 
been laid most strongly on what has 
been done by women and for women in 
the home. Emphasis is centered on the 
home in the belief that woman's most 
vital interest and her most imperative 
work lie there. To show how science can 
be applied to daily living to raise the 
standard of health, to lessen the drudgery 
involved in housework, to secure the 
greatest satisfaction for the money, time, 
and effort expended in housekeeping — 
these are the aims of the Home Economics 
Division. 

However, while the importance of the 
home cannot be disregarded, the growing 
opportunities of women for self-support 
in the industrial world must also claim 
attention. Under changing economic con- 
ditions women are being forced, either by 
taste or by necessity, into employments 
and interests outside the home, Not less 
vital to many women than the conduct of 
a home are opportunities for self support 
and for recognition of the larger human 
claim that finds expression in some form 
of social service. As Miss Addams has 
said so forcibly in her ‘‘Democracy and 
Social Ethics’’: 

There come periods of reconstrnction 
during which the task is laid upon a pass- 
ing generation to enlarge the function and 
carry forward the ideal of a long-estab- 
lished institution. There is no doubt 
that many women, consciously and un- 
consciously, are struggling with this task. 

. . The family in its entirety must be 
carried out into the larger life. Its vari- 
ous members together must recognize 
and acknowledge the validity of the social 
obligation. 

The work of women in the industrial 
world has been emphasized as strongly as 
time and space would permit, the interest 
of these exhibits ceatering in the various 
handicrafts for women that are coming 
into being, or, to speak more truly, are 
recovering life after a long period of sus- 
pended animation, both ia rural districts 
and in towns all through the country. 

Women have also shown so great a re- 
sponse to movements for social better- 
ment, whether in the line of civic or of 
philanthropic work, that the social ser- 
vice they have rendered should at least be 
indicated in avy exhibition of women’s 
work, and the attempt has been made to 
show a few examples here. 

One point in regard to the Women's De- 
partment cannot be too clearly under- 
stood. The exhibits are neither exhaus- 
tive nor comprehensive. They are merely 
suggestive. The time for preparation was 
too short and the space too limited to 
attempt to show all that might be pre- 
sented in the department of Home Eco- 
nomics alone. As for the work of women 
in the industrial world, women have al- 
ready secured a foothold in almost every 
line of work, till there is scarcely an em- 
ployment in which men are engaged that 
does not number at least a few women in 
its ranks. To show examples of women’s 
work in all the industries in which wom- 
en are engaged would be obviously impos- 
sible. As has been said, the selection 
has fallen on those infant handicrafts in 
which women have recently made a be- 
ginning or have taken a renewed hold, or 
on those industries that are counected 
directly with the home and daily living. 

Of work for social betterment it is 
qually impossible to make an exhaustive 
exhibit. The attempt has been made to 
give only a few of the innumerable exam- 
ples of excellent work, and the choice has 
fallen for the most part on social work 
that has a direct relation to the home or 
to the lives of children. 

THE HOME. 

Among the exhibits included under 
this division will be: Examples of house- 
furnishing and decoration considered with 
reference to cost, attractiveness, and care. 
A model kitchen. Devices for ventilating 
rooms. Drawings, designs, and models 
showing the possibilities of a country 
house. 

Among the outside aids to twentieth- 
century housekeeping will be shown: Ex- 
hibits of the modern grocery and mar- 
ket. Foods that can be purchased ready 
cooked. The modern laundry. 

WORK OF WOMEN IN THE INDUSTRIAL 

WORLD. 

This will include examples of the Arts 
and Crafts: rugs, hangings and embroid- 
eries, lace, jewelry, baskets, wood-carv- 
ing, pottery, work in metals and in 
leather, photographs. Architecture. House 


decoration. Catering. Poultry - raising. 
Horticulture. 
WORK OF WOMEN IN THE EDUCATIONAL 


WORLD. 

This will include exhibits of work in: 
Kindergartens, Manual Training that has 
been introduced into the schools by wom- 
en or is taught largely by women, Do- 
mestic Science, Cooking, Sewing, Mil- 
linery, Training schools for various kinds 
of industrial work. Present work in 
Home Economics in public schools. A 
suggested application of Home Econom- 
ics to public schools. 

MOVEMENTS FOR SOCIAL BETTERMENT. 

Examples will be given of the work 
done by Nurseries, Playgrounds, Vaca- 
tion Schools, Children’s Clubs, Settle- 
ments, Hospitals, Public Kitchens, and 
other organizations for social betterment 
that are due largely to the initiative of 
women, 

Lectures by prominent men and women 
will be given on subjects connected with 
the various exhibits. The subjects and 
lectures will be announced later. 

There will also be a reading and rest 
room for the convenience of women visit- 
ing the Fair. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Miss Mary T. Wright, of Springfield, 
Mass., has been awarded the prize of $200 
in gold offered by the Springfield Gas 
Company for the best essay on ‘‘The ad- 
vantages of a gas range.’’ The contest 
was open to all members of the graduat- 
ing classes of the high and parochial 
schools in the city, and a large number of 
essays were handed in. Miss Wright 
graduated well up in her class at the high 
school, and has secured a scholarship at 
Mount Holyoke College for this year. 
The prize which she has won will aid in 
gaining her education. 

For the second time, a Daughters of the 
Revolution prize has been awarded to 
Miss Clara Cagwin, of Denver, Col. The 
prize is $25 in gold. It is annually given 
by the society to a high-school student in 
the State who writes the best essay on 
some given subject. This year ‘*Territo- 
rial Days in Colorado’’ was selected, and 
Miss Cagwin, who two years ago won a 
similar prize, came out first this year. 

The Linda Coolridge Hood memorial 
scholarship of the Syracuse University, 
which was awarded to Miss Emily Usher 
at the recent commencement exercises of 
Mynderse Academy, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
has been declined by Miss Usher on ac- 
count of the illness of her mother, The 
Board of Education has awarded the 
prize to Miss Margaret Barrett, who was 
next in rating to Miss Usher. 





Grace Collins, aged thirteen, is the 
bread-winner of her family. She is the 
proprietor and manager of a boot-blacking 
parlor, one of the best in the city of Des 
Moines, Ia., and has the management of 
from ten §o fifteen boys, some larger, 
some smaller than herself. She is a 
wholesome girl, with an eye to business. 
Her father had been in the same line, but 
he became insane and had to be taken to 
the asylum. A man was hired to take 
charge of the business, but he could not 
get along with the boys, and the business 
would not support a manager and the 
family. After trying the manager plan 
until its futility was proved, a conference 
was held between Grace and her mother. 
The girl took the business and has run it 
successfully. She did the work nearest 
her. She has no trouble in managing the 
boys. At night her mother comes to go 
home with her. 

In some districts in Michigan, Finnish 
young women are employed to do farm 
work. Around Calumet nearly 300 are 
employed. The farmers claim that the 
young women work cheaper than the 
men and give more satisfaction. The 
women, most of whom have immigrated 
to this country from Finland, have done 
the same kind of work in the old country, 
and are well satisfied to continue it. 

rm A 
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MRS. KAY, MINER. 

Mrs. John Kay lives near Kingman 
Arizona, with her husband and family 
of children. Her husband is a_ hard- 
working man, bunt his earnings barely 
suffice for the daily necessities of the 
family, and several years ago she decided 
that she would engage in mining for her- 
self. She had no money to pay for the 
development of her claim, but she had a 
pair of willing hands and plenty of grit. 
She took the drill and hammer herself, 
and with infinite patience wrought the 
holes in the rock, says Ores and Metals. 
She cut the fuse, bit the cap, tamped the 
charge, went back into the smoke to look 
for results, and wheeled out the muck, and 
kept up this work for years. Progress 
was slow, for she washed and baked and 








made and mended for her children, but 








there was no thought of failure in her 
mind. A few months ago her reward 
came. As she went into the tunnel after 
a round of shots, she found big chunks of 
ore bearing silver, assays running as high 
as $3,000 to the ton. The vein is opened 
and is rich, and now she is superinten- 
dent, with a forceof men taking out 
wealth for her. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRANGES FOR EQUAL 
RIGHTS. 


‘Had women had the right of suffrage 
and been present at the Union party’s 
convention in Philadelphia yesterday as 
delegates, there would have been no such 
rioting as occurred,’’ declared Stephen 
Betts at the meeting of Pomona Grange, 
an organization composed of the most 
representative farmers of Lower Bucks 
and Philadelphia Counties, held near 
Doylestown on Sept. 4. 

The speakers and others present de- 
clared emphatically that had women the 
right to vote and huld office, they would 
inject more dignity and honesty into 
politics. 

Every man and two-thirds of the wom- 
en present voted in favor of women hav- 
ing the right of suffrage. This was the 
principal subject brought up, and it was 
discussed fully by representatives of five 
granges present.— Phila. North American. 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


VERMONT. 


The president of the Vermont Woman 
Suffrage Association, the Hon. C. D. 
Spencer, of Wilmington, has just been 
elected to the State Senate. The newly- 
elected Secretary of State, who had the 
unanimous nomination for that office, is a 
warm believer in equal suffrage. McCul- 
lough, the regular Republican candidate, 
who received the largest number of votes 
for Governor, is committed to woman 
suffrage, and Clement, the bolting Repub- 
lican who received the next largest num- 
ber, voted for it when a member of the 
Legislature. 

In Vermont, where the prohibition law 
has prevailed for half a century, the 
newly-elected Legislature seems likely to 
submit to the voters the question of es- 
tablishing instead a policy of high license 
and lvucal option. The State is much 
stirred over the matter, and the present 
condition of things has converted to equal 
suffrage a number of persons who were 
formerly opposed to it. The most note- 
worthy of these is the Hon, Frank D. 
Hale, of Lunenburg. As chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, and at an- 
other time as State Senator, he has been 
a vigorous and extremely active opponent. 
But Mr. Hale is also a strong temperance 
man. Atarecent public meeting in West 
Concord, he is reported as saying that he 
had been heartily opposed to the ballot 
for women and had always worked against 
it, but that he would give anything now 
if the women of Vermont had a vote, and 
he asked their forgiveness for what he 
had done in the past to keep them from 
getting it. Mr, Hale is a man of great 
ability, and this public expression of his 
chavge of views shows him to be also a 
man of open mind and of unusual moral 
courage. The women in Vermont who 
wish to vote are delighted over the report 
of his words, and compare his conversion 
to that of Saul of Tarsus, They are hop- 
ing that he will prove as influential a 
friend as he has hitherto been an enemy. 

The following appeal to the women of 
Vermont has been issued by the Women’s 
Home Temperance League of Ludlow, 
and the Governor’s wife heads the list of 
signers: 

A large number of the women of Lud- 
low, believing that the time had come 
when the women of Vermont should not 
remain silent concerning the retention of 
the present prohibitory law, issued a call 
for a meeting. At this meeting the fol- 


lowing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 
Resolved, That we are in sympathy 


with and in favor of the present prohib- 
itory law. 

Resolved, That we do not believe that a 
local option law would do away with any 
evils that exist under the present law, but 
instead would increase them; nor is there 
any reason why our town should be 
brought low by saloons. 

Resolved, That with one voice we pro- 
test against a high license law and the 
evils that always go with the saloon, 
and that we plead for a strict enforce- 
ment of the present law. 

By vote of the meeting, these resolu- 
tions were to be presented at every home 
in the town, and an executive committee 
was appointed to supervise the canvass. 
The result has been that eight-ninths of 
the women in the town, over twenty-one 
years of age, have signed these resolu- 
tions. 

Newspapers are a great factor, but they 
cannot agitate. Surely the efforts of the 
women in a town ought to outweigh the 
newspapers in the same territory. 

The liquor power neither slumbers nor 
sleeps. Let us be as vigilant, and make 
this a State movement. 

Will you not codperate, and make a be- 








ginning at once in your own town? Do it 
to-day. No time is to be lost. 

“Be strong! 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 

We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 

Shun aes the struggle; face it. ‘Lis God's 
gift. 

Be strong! 

Say not the days are evil,—Who’'s to blame? 

And fold the hands and acqtiesce—O shame! 

Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God's 
name. 

Be strong! 

It matters not how deep intrenched the 
wrong, 

How hard the battle goes, the day, how long 

Faint not, fight on! To-morrow comes the 
song.”’ 

This was signed by Mrs. W. W. Stick- 
ney, wife of the Governor, and by eight 
ether ladies of Ludlow — Mrs. H. E. 
Thayer, Mrs. J. B. Reardon, Mrs. X. M. 
Fowler, Mrs. D. F. Coolidge, Mrs. F. A. 
Walker, Mrs. E. J. Whitcomb, Mrs. L. B. 
Movre, and Mrs. R. W. Davies. 


The Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting, decided to 
petition the Legislature, in case a referen- 
dum on the liquor question should be 
taken, to allow women as well as men to 
vote on it. The constitutionality of this 
has been challenged. In reply to inquir- 
ies made by a representative of the Ver- 
mont Woman Suffrage Association, Hon. 
Jonathan Ross, former Chief Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Vermont, replies in 
part as follows: 


I suppose what is proposed by the reso- 
lution of the Vermont Republican Conven- 
tion is an expression of opinion on the 
subject of high license and local option in 
preference to the prohibitory law. The 
people cannot enact nor repeal a law by 
direct vote. That must be done through 
the Legislature. If the Legislature desires 
to obtain their views on any subject further 
than it is expressed through the members 
of the Legislature, it can do so in any 
manner it may select, to all the voters, or 
to all the people to be affected thereby, 
of a certain age. I think the women of 
age ought to be consulted as much as the 
men. Asa rule, they are more seriously 
affected by the ‘‘drink habit’’ of the men. 
In my judgment, the bottom cause of 
more than half the divorces, with the dis- 
astrous family results following, comes 
from the husband’s drinking. Many 
crimes and much poverty come from the 
same habit. 

In 1852, the form of referendum used 
was this: The Legislature enacted the 
prohibitory law, to take effect the follow- 
ing March, if the majority of the voters in 
the State so voted, at a meeting to be 
held, | think, in February. If the major- 
ity was against its taking effect, then the 
law was not to take effect until after the 
next session of the Legislature, so that it 
could repeal the law, in accordance with 
the wishes of the majority. It lies entire- 
ly with the Legislature to determine to 
whom it will submit the question to ob- 
tain the views of the people. A strong 
petition t» the Legislature for the women 
to have the right to express their views 
with the men would be entirely proper, in 
my view. Yours truly, 

JONATHAN Ross. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 











THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The charming mod- 
ern comedy, ‘‘Lady Huntworth’s Experi- 
ment,’’ is announced next week. The 
enterprise shown by the management in 
promptly securing the best modern com- 
edies at popular prices is again in evi- 
dence, and must be pleasing to thousands 
of patrons. The play shows rare skill 
in dialogue, and its situations display 
dramatic effect. ‘Lady Huntworth’s Ex- 
periment” proved a great hit two seasons 
ago at Hollis Street, and the same may be 
contidently predicted. Chocolate bonbons 
given at all Monday matinees. 


PARK THEATRE. — Next week the 
Park Theatre will be given over to the 
presentation of ‘The Woman-Hater,”’ by 
Corse Payton and his stock company. 
This comedy, by David D. Lloyd, has 
never before been given in Boston by a 
stock company. The part of Samuel 
Bundy, originally made famous by John 
T. Raymond and Roland Reed, will be in- 
terpreted by Mr. Payton after his most 
eccentric methods, and he wiil be sup- 
ported by Una Abel Brinker, Tony Cum- 
mings and the other favorite members of 
his company. The reception and tea held 
op the stage last Tuesday afternoon was a 
great success, over five hundred people 
taking the opportunity to meet Miss 
Brinker. Next Tuesday afternoon the 
second reception and tea will be held at 
the close of ‘‘The Woman-Hater,”’ all the 
ladies and children in the audience being 
cordially invited to attend. Week after 
next will come a revival of ‘“‘The Run. 
away Wife,’’ a society drama written by 
Fred G, Maeder. 


GRAND OrEeRA Hovuse.—‘Eight Bells’ 
creates a desire in the spectator to wit- 
ness the perfomance again and again. It 
will be presented next week, with the 
customary Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day matinees. ‘Eight Bells” is different 
from any other stage performance. It 
contains comedy and pantomime, with 
remarkable mechanical effects. The play 
was written by John F, Byrne, of the 
Brothers Byrne, acrobats and pantomim- 
ists. The comedy evokes continuous 
laughter. The mishaps of the school- 
master and the unpleasant experiences of 
Dan’! McGozzle create merriment. In the 
first act the Brothers Byrne amuse the 
audience by clever pantomime work. A 
carriage composed entirely of doors and 
wires, a revolving ship, and an island upon 
which the ship has been wrecked are first- 








class specialties. There are no coarse 
jukes, suggestive ailusions, or question. 
able pranks. The music is pretty and the 
company adequate. The old show is g 
foundation for the new embellishments 
The steamboat is there also, and the 
Byrnes make a hearty entertainment, 
Songs and dances enliven the whole. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Masg 








HOUSEWORK. — An Armenian widow, {p 
good health and speaking a little English, wantg 
a place to do housework. Address RS. UO. Ev- 
TONJIAN, care Alexan Kazanjian, 31 Rodney §¢. 
Worcester, Mass. - 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Apply to 
Mrs. RoBsoN, 31 Hollis Street, Boston. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET. — Addregg 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston, 








FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Addresg 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland 8t., Boston. 





A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY owning 
attractive country estate of eighty acres, forty 
miles out, would like to correspond with a per- 
son of means Somiens pevmane home and ser- 
vices. Address THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





POSITION WANTED by a ladyjwho has been 
a kindergarten teacher, a teacher of stenograph 
and of music, has held a secretary’s position con 
worked in a railroad office, and was considered 
competent in all these lines. Has taken the four 
nef course at Emerson College of Oratory, 

ould prefer to teach physical and voice culture, 
or to be governess in a a family, but will accept 
any work she can do. References: Mrs. — 0, 
Williams, Colborne Crescent, Brookline, Mass.; 
Mrs. Julia King Parsons, 124 Wintbrop Road, 
Brookline; Dr. John 8. Lindsay, Rector of St, 
Paul’s, Boston; Dr. C. W. Emerson, President 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston; Dean South- 
wick of same cllege. Address Miss L. E. Brap- 
STREET 10 Batavia Street Boston. 





$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stan 
aslong as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant. Equi- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent. Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
pong Bm pe» of 350. Address H. B. BLaok- 
WELL, OMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. a 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000, Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office 3 Park Street, Boston. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


GEORGE A. O ERNST 

of the Suffolk Bar. 

For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 








BY 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Repubdlt- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandivg of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
A ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
cette. 


A brilliant and breezy little bo@k. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efticient and consel 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
n a to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as*to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courter. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 








Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School for 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
om and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice 48 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollara enables us to take ip 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already 1 Janned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost. at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a govd eD- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlingto®, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient. 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further 0? 
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